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ABSTRACT 

The American concern for prescriptive correctness in 
linguistic behavior, which derives from eighteenth centry British 
notions, met with considerable and L-ignificant challenge by the 
contrary descriptive notion in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The energy of this challenge waned by mid-century and the 
prescriptive drive for linguistic uniformity and conformity not only 
revived, but took on new energy from nineteenth century American 
culture. The persistence of the prescriptive notion in the minds of 
educated and intelligent Americans throughout the twentieth century 
poses an interesting cultural problem. The "Third International" 
controversy and the black English controversy demonstrate the 
remarkable hold that the correctness doctrine has on our time. These 
contLOversies also give some insight into the means by which the 
status quo of prescr ipt ivism is maintained within an alien general 
culture--principally by utilizing genteel co-optive devices and by 
linking the prescriptive linguistic goals with seemingly desirable 
social and political goals. (Author/RB) 
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ABSTRACT 



PRESCRIPT IVISM IN AlffiRICAN 
LINGUISTIC THOUGHT: 1820-1970 



by 

Glendon Frank Drake 



Chairman s Joe Lee Davis 

The American concern for prescriptive correctness in linguistic 
behavior, which derives from 18th century British notions, met with 
considerable and significant challenge by the contrary descriptive 
notion in the first half of the 19th century. This reaction against 
the prescriptive notion and the movement toward a descriptive standard 
of usage as a model for language behavior was informed in general by 
the romantic milieu of the time. The challenge was energized specifi- 
cally by a reaction against rote learning and by the development of a 
national consciousness. 

The energy of this challenge waned by mid-century and the prescrip- 
tive drive for linguistic uniformity and conformity not only revived, 
but took on new energy from 19th century American culture. This 
revival of prescrlptivism in the latter half of the century accords 
neatly with the shift in the general culture toward national integra- 
tion and consolidation. The genteel tradition, the cultural apparatus 
of consolidation and Integration, played a central role in the revival 
of prcscrlptlvlsm. 

The pcrslRtence of the prescriptive notion in the mindjj of educated 
and Intelligent Americans throughout the 20th century and up to the 
present time poaos nn Intcruntlng cultural problem. The considerable 
nmouut of linjiuJ.stic Mcholarwhip during t.hlu century has consistently 
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argued against prescrlptlvlsin, The major cultural ethics of the cen- 
tury, science and relativism, militate against prescrirtive correct- 
ness. Thus, the uncommon strength of continuity of the attitude during 
the 20th century signals the importance of the 19th century sources. 
The persistence cannot be explained merely by the expected normal 
historical continuity, although that too operates In this case. 

The explanation lies with the broadening of the educational insti- 
tution in the mid-l9th century in confluence with urbanization with 
its ethic of mobility, and the genteel tradition v;ith its reassertion 
of puritan values of community. Thus institutionalized, the prescrip- 
tive notion is carried forward by the school discipline of "English." 

The Third International controversy and the Black English contro- 
versy demonstrate the remarkable hold that the correctness doctrine 
has on our o\m time. These controversies also give some insight Into 
the means by which the status quo of prescriptivism is maintained 
within an alien general culture — principally by genteel co-optive 
devices and by linking the prescriptive linguistic goals with seemingly 
desirable social and political goals. 
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PREFACE 

This study grows out of my tcachlns and study during recent years 
in both llnsuistics and American studies • But my very personal interest 
in the subject reaches back to my freshman undergraduate days, when as 
a speaker of a rural southern mountain dialect I vas confronted by 
the cultivated dialect and elaborated code of a central Ohio university 
community, and suffered the trauma and enjoyed the insights which 
attended the dynamics of the mutual adjustments between that community 
and me* 

I wish to thank all the members of my doctoral committee, and 
to especially acknowledge gratefully the many contributions, at all 
stages of my graduate study, of the chairman. Professor Joe Lee Davis. 
Z must also render special acknowledgement of my debt and gratitude 
to Pro^'essor John lllgham, whose teaching and writing lllumlnateu my 
linguistic data and educational experiences, and whose interpretation 
of 19th century American history Informs this paper. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The linguistic thought of Americans has long been marked by a 
concern for "correctness," Americans have sought in their language 
to enforce a unlformj.ty and conformity to some absolute standard* 
This concern derives from 18th century prescriptlonlst linguistics, 
which embodied an attempt to control and regulate the language. 
This regulation was undertaken in accordance with the absolute stan- 
dard of reason through nature. Since the men of the late 17th century 
and of the 18th century were steeped in Latin, they thought of it as 
the "universal" or "natural" language and of its structure as the 
universal grammar. Consequently, in the mold of Latin grammar was 
cast by analogy the rules that were to prescribe linguistic behavior 
for English speakers.-^ Prescriptive grammar implies above all, 
authority ; it also Implies order, stability, predictability, and 
reason. 

A contrary notion that will play a role In this narrative of 
ideas is the notion of descriptive linguistics, which concentrates 
on analyzing language as it currently functions. Descriptivism 
emphasizes change over stability, diversity over unlfonnlty, usage 
over authority, and the spoken language over the written language. 

The keystone of c orrectness is conformity . Correctness gravi- 
tates naturally to the camp of prcscrlptivlcm. Bptwocn correctness 
and dcscrlptlvlsm i« a basic contrariety. 

O 1 
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TiiQ concern for correctness la patently nanlfcet in recent BEST COPY 
American experience. Marckwardt points out that the consequence has 
been that people have a guilt complex about the language they use, 
and that " . • . few Americans, even among the well-educated, arc 
confident and assured of the essential aptness and correctness of 
their speech. "2 Daniel Boorstin in The Americans has exposed in the 
colonial experience of Americans a strong concern for uniformity and 
correctness and the quest for a standard.^ It has been assumed, 
therefore, that the doctrine of correctness has existed through the 
American experience essentially unchan'jed and unchallenged. For 
example, one scholar concerned with 19th century textbooks has con- 
cluded that the story of grammar in 18th and 19th century America is 
the story of the process by which the prescriptive "dreary grind" of 
Latin grammar was replaced by the equally futile grind of English 
grammar,^ that 

From the very beginning it seems that English grammar was 
intended to perform for the mother tongue the same functions 
Latin grammar performed for that language. In each the 
grammatical study of the language was fundamental . . . this 
identity of function is powerfully supported by the striking 
oimilarity in content and in methods of study as expounded 
by textbook makers.'' 

A careful examination of linguistic thought of the 19th century 
reveals that the virtually universal assumption that the roots of the 
' prescriptive doctrine reach back undisturbed to the 18th century is 
too simple and inaccurate. The prescriptive doctrine mot with sig- 
nificant intellectual challenge in the decades of the 20 *s, 30* s and 
/♦O'fl. Moreover, the thought of the decades of the 50*8, 60* s, and 
70*8 was n significant source ot v.he 'loctrine*8 subsequent vigor, 
Inasmuch as there was in theue V lindes an Increased, conocloun drive 
for linguistic conformity. In short, aspect o of 19th century American 

o 
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llfo, as well as 18th century ll£e» arc important in the American's 
drive for correctness* In addition, the prescriptive correctness 
doctrine exhibits a curious and remarkable continuity into and through- 
out the present century. This continuity is achieved against heavy 
odds given the contrary cultural forces.. This feature of the prescrip- 
tive correctness pattern emphasizes again the importance of 19th century 
culture to linguistic attitudes. 

The first part of the study, Chapters One and Two, covers the 19th 
century, concentrating in the period 1825-1875. The second part of the 
study. Chapters Three ^ Four, and Five, deals with the 20th century. 
The basic data for the first part of the study are three major educa- 
tional Journals that span much of the period. They are examined not 
only for the texts they provide but also for hints to other sources. 
Important figures and books, which in turn become data for the study. 
The basic data for the second p.irt of the study are the same, except 
that in the 20th century these sources become considerably more numerous, 
diverse and specialized, so :.aat in the case of Journals the study draws 
from those concerned with Knglish language and speech. 

The study focuses on thought, rather than on action and behavior; 
the nature of the sources docs not permit accurate and full understanding 
of linguistic behavior. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE CHALLENGE TO PRESCRirTIVISM: 1825-1851 



Life lo our dictionary * Yenrn are v?cll spent In country labors : 
In tovn,— -In thn insl^.ht into trocics and mnuf acturas ; In £rr.nk 
Intcrcourao vlth trany non and vonen; in cclonc e ; in art; to the 
one end of reaotcrlnT* in all their I'acts a lan^iuap.e by which to 
Illustrate and c.rr.body our norcepticno , I learn ii'rr.ediatcly from 
a ny opca kcr hov nuch he ba a already livedo throvrh the pover ty 
or the pplend^r'or his speech . Life lies behind U3 as the quarry 
from whcnc ti ve ret tiles and copentonco for the nasonry of t0"day . 
TlilG is the v?ny to learn nrarnnar . Co3.Xor.e3 and nookn only copy 
the languapo x?hlch the licld and the worU-yard r.^ade . 

Ralph Waldo Emersout 
The American Scholar 
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The reaction acalnot prescriptive granmvar In the first half of 

the 19th century g^cw partly out of a specific revolt against rote 
learning, partly out of the development of national consciousness— 
both of which phenoraena were part of the general milieu of romantic 
cxpanslveness which marked the period. The result was that linguistic 
attitudes shifted significantly from prescriptive correctuesa toward 
the standard of usage, toward descriptive standards. 

In 1827, a writer In the American Journal of Kducatlon In dis- 
cussing "Defects In the System of Liberal Education" and In condemning 
the study of Latin and Greek as "pernicious," ooveo to the subject of 
grammar In general. Including English grammar: 

The practical truth respecting the relation of school, school 
boy, and grammar is, that grammar Is not learned, and never 
can be learned, at a school, and that the attempt to teach It, 
the mode of teaching it, and the pretense of teaching a language 
through It, are Insults to the common sense of mankind . • . 
[Grammar] . . . has been ... a o tumbling block and . . • 
a trammel. In chaining bold and free spirits.^ 

He finally blames rote learning of grammar rules for the rowdy behavior 

of the 19t-h century schoolboys. Another writer on common education in the 

same year In the seme journal points out the first book placed In a 

schoolboy's hands is usually a "concise abridgement" of English 

grammar, "... a mere skeleton of declensions and rules . . . ." 

He points out further that the understanding of the child is utterly 

Incompetent to grasp the meaning of such rules* or apply them to the 

forms of speech which he uses. He finally makes the point that the 

rules of grammar taught in er.hool are not workable anyway. "It is not 

true, as is generally supposed, that the pupil acquires, In this way, 

a knowledge of hio vernacular tongue." Then he states the usage 

doctrines "The natural mode of acquiring Innguafje Is by imitation; 

children arc regulated in their uao of the forms of npccch, by the 
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custom of those with whom they arc conversant • • • t"^ This appeal 
to leave usage to its natural mother, unconscious, unforced Imitation, 
Instead of to prescriptive rule Is common in this period In the sources 
for this Btudyt® 

The strength of anti-rote conviction can sometimes be seen in the 
unusual tone of the comments • A writer on the "Hsscntlal Branches In 
Systems of Popular Education" In answering the question of what the 
essential branches of education are comes to grammar and Immediately 
grows Ironic and sarcastic: "Children must be all taught to parse • 
They are almost taught to believe, that a knowledge of parsing contains, 
at least, the essence of all the arts and sciences • • • • the children 
in the United Statea have parsed themselves out of two millions of years 
of time, and out of the power of learning language, or any other subject 
understandably, and Into a disgust for everything that bears the name 
of leumlngt"^ Another writer offers an opinion that rote learning of 
grammar rules is a waste of time and money, and he even calculates the 
cost: 10 million dollars In 30 years. 

George Ticknor in 1833 in a "Lecture on the Best Methods of 
Teaching the Living language" states very clearly ond directly one of 
the basic premises of the descriptive doctrine: that the fundamental 
language is the spoken language, "... the only foundation on which 
written language is built or can rest."^^ 

Of course, the reaction against rote learning notwithstanding, 
people were not always willing to leave language learning to usage 
altogether. The prescriptive tradition would not die so oasily. 
Instead, they nought another wctliod, which they generally designated 
the "Inductive system," (very much suggestive of the "discovery method" 
of the pcdagor.y of this proocnt time) to apply to Inngungo instruction. 
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as well ae to other branches of learning. (The method appears In the 

oourceo under a nurabor of other labels.) The method would ideally 

create the "natural" language learning situation. 

The principle upon which [this] . . . system [is) founded is 
. . . that the structure and peculiarities of a lanpuaga are 
best learned by habitual observation and imitation; by con- 
sidering the structure as a whole (and not in its disjointed 
parts), and by noting its peculiarities as they occur. To fix 
these peculiarities in the mind, one of two ways must be resort- 
ed to; cither they roust be made the subject of distinct and 
separate rules, and Impressed on the memory by the ordinary 
process of learning by rote, or they must be translated so 
literally as to arrest the attention by their very discordance 
with and remoteness from, our own idiom. ... it is obvious 
that a language might be acquired ... by what is called the 
natural mode, this is by Imitation without so much as the 
consciousness that speech is the subject of rules. •'•^ 

As a reviewer in the American Journal of Educ ation says, "The method 

adopted must in a word be that of induction and not that of arbitrary 

assumption ."13 This statement hits at the heart of prescriptivism 

and correctness, and in the same way does a series of articles run 

in 1825 by the United States Literary Gazette which exposes common 

systems of rote learning and of parsing to be "folly." One article 

deals with the prescriptive rule that the nominative case shall govern 

the verb in number and person, observing that "... this, so far as 

it regards the use of words, is learned when the language is learned, 

and not from grammars! ... all that the scholar learns from this, 

and most other parts of our ^jrammars is to apply certain technical 

terms to what he perfectly understood before."^''* Another article of 

the scries complains of "artificial classes" built by grammarians, 

and roncludcs that prescriptive grammnrs not only confuse and mislead 

with uGelesB technicality, but thoy also fall to correspond to the 

reality of the language of people who use the grammar. The article 

provides copious Illustration of thln.^^ Tims it can bo seen that 



what may have started ao an aspect oi the revolt against rote learning 
soon cxpanda Into a much broader dlscuoslon of issues central to the 
deDerlptlvc-*prGScrlptlvc tension* 

One William Samuel Cardell, whose book of 1825, Essay on LanRunn c> 
Is used in this study to tnark the beginning of the period of reaction 
against prescription, offers one of the dearest perceptions of the 
broader issues. Cardell illustrates also thn difficulty in the obtaining 
of descriptive ideals* Cardell sees crammar as taught in the schools 
and colleges "opposed to fact, to science, and to common sense * * *"; 
the rules as "artificial, perplexing, contradictory, and impracticable 
* • • *" He sees two opposite opinions prevailing as regards change 
in language* On one hand language is said to bo fixed, and can admit 
no change: " * * * Dr* Johnson has settled its vocabulary, Walker, 
Sheridan, and Jones, its pronunciation; and Murray its grammatical 
rules; and every attempt to change them is fraught with mischief*" 
The other opinion is " . . * that a living language can nejfther be 
arrested nor guided in its course, more than the wind can be chained *"^'^ 
Cardell believes neither is true to the extent it is urged, but what 
la important Is that he has articulated what is a constant tension in 
linguistic history and philosophy, the tension between change and 
stability; and by merely stating alternatives in the face of his judgments 
about prescriptive grammar as taught in the schools, he suggests a 
challenge to the prescriptive system. As it so happens, in his system 
Cardell tries to apply logic and analogy to analysis and probably ends 
up confounding the laisscis faire attitude preached; but It is important 
he was clearly conscious of a basic problem* 

Another fii'.ure rclevattt to this issue who failed to practice what 
he prcochcd wao Moah VJebotcr* Wcbnter in usually suppoaad to have been 
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a linguistic le8l8lator» a prcscrlptlva lexicographer; and this 
euppoaition is not. altoccthor roia taken, although it has often been 
overemphaeiacd. The fact is that Webster is clearly ambivalent on 
the point in his writings. Although he consistently exaggerates the 
degree of uniformity a descriptive method of language analysis would 
produce, in his wltings about language Webster is often decidedly 
sympathetic to the descriptive point of view. Webster is an important 
figure and his place in this story has often been distorted. Here, 
for example, are extracts from a public letter published in 1826.-^° 

I have been an attentive observer of the progress of orthog- 
raphy for 50 years, and am satisfied that • . . all efforts 
to establish a standard, have only served to unsettle the 
language, and multiply diversities. We learn . . . the 
language by traditions, and by associating with respectable 
people— and the force of common usage cannot be resisted. 

If his dictionaries are not descriptive, it is probably because Webster 
lacked the conceptual and methodological tools to make careful objective 
descriptions and valid Inferences from them and, therefore, to achieve 
such a dictionary. These tools would not begin to be available until 
the second half of his own century, and would not be really sophisticated 
until the 20th century. In the 20th century these descriptive lexi- 
cographical toolo result in Webster's Third New International 
Dictionary , the publication of which calls forth again the prescriptive 
controversy. Chapter Four of this study deals with that controversy. 

Some key sources of the reaction against prescriptivlsm consist 
of attacks on Murray's Grnnunar that occurred especially in the 20*8 
and 30' B. Llndley Murray Is the father of American prescriptive 
grammar, in the sense that the wide-spread use of his textbooks greatly 
extended the Influence of his prescriptive views. Murray, an American 
who spent much time in Kngland, vwoto the grnmraar book, Knf^ll nh Crantnar , 
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that Vtto to obtain the vldest uaage and to exert the most influence 
In America. Tlie book vas first published In England In 179A| and 
first abridged in Philadelphia in 1797* One collection today contains 
twenty-four different Murray Grammars published by sixteen different 
publishers from 1797 to 1870.21 

One of the first attacks on Murray vas printed under an editor *s 
introduction that is yorth noting because it caught the romantic spirit 
of the tirjce that helped to energize the challenge* The editor recom- 
mends the article to " . . . the attentive consideration of those . . . 
readers who, in cocnnunicatlng knowledge to the young, arc unwilling to 
be bound to a tame acquiescence in the opinions of others, no matter 
hov; distinguished . . . ."22 The writer of the article attacks Murray's 
Grammar on the ground that it provides a " . . . foreign rack on which 
our simple language has been stretched . . . ."23 goes back to 
lowth, the great 18th century prescriptive grammarian and Murray's 
mentor, inspiration, and source, to establish that English prescriptive 
grammar vras cast in the model of Latin, that "... English grammar 
was made as much like the Latin as it was possible to make it." Since 
English is not Latin, and since only "one in a thousand" is expected to 
study Latin, most "... are expected to study a great deal of useless, 
and less than useless material. "2^ The rejection of the assumption of 
a universal, absolute grammar is clear in this attack. If Latin is not 
the "universal grammar," the reason for its study is lout. 

The Aniorlcnn J ournal of Kducatlon ran from July to December in 
1826 a ecrlcB of "Strictures on Hurray's Gra,pOTnr" devoted to detailed 
examination of the inconsistencies of Murray's rules against what the 
writer believes is actual behavior. 25 in 1827, a revlcvmr of one of 
the many "arrangoments" of Murray's "cxcrclocs" complnlno of " . . . 
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Murray's dldoctlc taste . • • and urges that "... the grainroa^iatt 
give way to the writer. "^^ He asserts that 

there must be a fashion in language as in other things: no 
branch cf science can be exempt from the rule of caprice, 
unless at the expense of the chance of progressive ioprovcncnt; 
and a liberal and truly refined taste will always overlook 
precision and rigid accuracy, for the laws of general usage. 
This is not a laatter of mere taste, or of theoretic discussion. 
There is a necessity about it. V?e must speak and rightly so as 
to be understood; and, to this end, we must speak and write by 
the rules of common consent . . . . ^' 

Coold Brown, a grammarian who will have a more important role later in 
the story, published in 1832 a long two-installment attack on Murray's 
Grammars. Brown affirms "present, reputable, general use" over 
ancient prescriptions, and condemns grammarians for merely copying 
Hurray's rules. 28 while the attackers still exhibit a cense of 
linguistic "purity" and propriety, they seek standards in a description 
of the actual linguistic behavior, rather than in presumed, prescriptive 
behavior. 

Asa Rand's 1833 "Lecture on Teaching Grammar and Composition" ' 
serves as a fitting final piece of evidence of the reaction against 
prescriptivism, for in this lecture he clearly sets forth premises of 
a distinctly descriptive cast. In addition, he exhibits the character- 
istic hesitation to accept completely all of the Implications of the 
descriptive approach. Rand's basic premise is that every language 
has grammatical construction which is independent of a written ayotcm 
of rules. Ills point is that the written rules of construction should 
conform to the usages of the language, but should never try to control 
then. He uses the example of a language of non-literate people, llnnd 
points out that although the epeakcrs of the language are conoclouHly 
Ignorant of the principle of the conetructlon of the Innguase to whose 
"rules of npoech" they conform every hour of the day, thone princlplcn 
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exist and could bo laid down in a graimnatlcal treatise. After thus 
Implylns the rather radic«l notion of the fundamental importance of 
spoken language, Rand goes on to comment on the appropriate role of 
the grammarian, lie says that the grammarian in forming a system for 
a written and cultivated language should "discover" and not "invent" 
his rules. The \7ritcr on grammar should "acquire facts." Usages 
should give laws to man, to grammarians, not vice-versa. Rand would 
have teachers of grammar made aware of "this simple fact of language. "^9 
"What," asks Rand, "is the legitimate province of one who prepares 
an original treatise on grammar? . . . it is, to ascertain the prin- 
ciples and usages that exist . . . ."^^ But he appears to be somewhat 
uneasy with all of the implications of this when he hedges toward 
"correctness" in appending to his lecture: "It pertains also to the 
writer of a grammatical treatise, to expose inclegancics, vulgarisms, 
anomalous constructions, foreign and barbarous admixtures, and what- 
ever else appears to hia Inconsistent with the genius and best usages 
of the language . . . But significantly he softens this with the 
further statement: "In discharging this service, hia [the grammarian^s] 
oung eotlcnB [italics added] will be received with respectful attention, 
in proportion as he has earned the reputation for . . . fidelity, 
. . . Judgment, and skill . . . ."^^ If Rand would appear to waver 
toward correctness finally (which he probably does not) , it is not the 
rigid dogmatic correctness which appears later In the story. 

Much of the effect of national conocioueness in the challenge 
can be seen in the foregoing diocuealon of the revolt ngainot the rote 
leamltig of rules and against parsing, and in the broader discussion 
of linguistic isouGS that this revolt elicited. Uationallsm was 
involved wore specifically in the challenge to 10th century pre6crlp~ 
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tlvism becauDC the preocrlptlono and proscriptions came, naturally 
enough, to be associated with Britain end the authority of Britain. 
As the United States sought and In a measure gained an exuberant sense 
of national Identity and Integrity, soroe of the authority of the 18th 
century rules weakened, and some of the people of the United States 
began to look to themselves for standards for speech and writing, and 
to distrust, indeed to disdain, British standards. As a consequence 
of the rejection of British standards, the prescriptive system was not 
necessarily, and, it appears, in the 20's, 30's, and AO's, not usually 
replaced in the minds of linguists by another prescriptive system. 
Rather, in the period under consideration, there was definite thought 
In terms of descriptive standards. 

Although the sense of national consciousness is often Implicit 
the revolt against rote, one important source of the challenge of 
prescriptivism may serve to illustrate specifically ho\^ the challenge 
may start from a feeling of nationalism. The source, a book by 
James Hvoxrn can, indeed, be taken as something of a capstone of the 
challenge. It was published in 18A5, near the end of the challenge. 
In style and tone it is exuberant and strikingly romantic, a far cry 
from the "dry-as-dust" 18th century grammar. The title, even, is 
perfectly apt! An AjyjGal from the Old Theory, of F.ngUoh Grammar. 
James Brovm's point is that the "British system" may answer all the 
purposes of theory, but it cannot answer to practice. It consiota of 
"ollly rules, ridiculous notes, and nlcknnfflo definitions." Every man 
should understand the Innriun^.o of his o\fn country ." [italics supplied] 
Brovm believes that the English language is young nnd in a "progrcsolvc 
state." lie proposes a "revolution in the means by vhlch the laws of 
Kngliah ... are acquired." Ho scoffs at the dcfnnsco of prencriptivc 
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grammar. In their defcntic, he says, "The difiiUty of their origin is 

t 

pleaded—the few services the/ have rendered i are urged—the Incon - 
venience of chnnRC i Is cxaEBerated~ • • • Innovation Is belled i and 
presented In all the terrors of disorder, dllaccratloni and ruin— 
and the innovator himself Is held up as a pest to society—an enemy 
to truth as some refractory spirit seeking destruction In the ruin of 
those noble fabrics which have been finished by genius . . . .^^ All 
of this Is In vain, claims Vro\7ni for truth will outt • • • the sea 
of life, • • • will rise In anger , and will swallow up that compassi 
be It constructed by whom It may, which has been unfaithful to the 
mariner I in his voyage for science » art| or famet^^ Even S0| • • • 
innovators I Inventors i and Improvers i the distinguished benefactors 
of the human racey are now subjected to torture upon the rack of the 
public press. ''^^ Here he apparently refers to the conservative reaction 
to the challenge of the prescriptive system. 

In explaining the challenge to prescriptive correctness both 
general and specific forces must be presented. It is important to 
view the specific developments already discussed and developed in the 
general Intellectual tenor of the times , boundlessness and romanticism. 

In the age of boundlessness^^ men felt emancipated from all 
external restraints. There was a partial revolt against the restraint 
of reason, on which 18th century grammarians had based their prescrip- 
tions. Men did not feel in' this age as they had in the 18th century 
the need to defer to superiors in matters social or linguistic. Finally, 
the 18th ccntuiy imposed a static model on linguistic behavior. The ago 
of boundleosnoRS was more inclined to see the world as dynamic and 
growing. 
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Some of the general elements oi* romaatlclsm arc part and parcel 
of boundlcaancss; but, In addition, romanticism consisted, for one 
thing, of the revolt of the imagination against convention and classicism, 
of the escape from restraint, balance, and icason, the ralson d'etre 
of prescript ivism. It is interesting to note here that while roman- 
tlciom seems to have been related to 18th century empiricism, the 18th 
century linguistic prescrlptlvism represents a victory of the rational 
eide of the enlightenment over the empirical. Consequently, there may 
be a built-in opposition here that in a broadly philosophical way 
nourished the challenge to prescrlptlvism in the 19th century. Moreover, 
romanticism contributed the idea of development, of "organic dynamism" 
to the intellectual equipment of men. Insofar as the idea was accepted 
it made nonsense of the IBth century static view of the world, on which 
was based the idea of 18th century grammar. It is this process view 
of the world that contributed greatly to making the 19th century in 
Europe the great ago of historlca linguistics. Finally, the romantic 
quest for variety, diversity, and uniqueness leads away from the norms 
of the 18th century, for it depends upon an Individual's personal point 
of view, it seeko and celebrates what is unique, original, and creative. 
It ultimately leads to differences rather than to standards— for the 
idea of "correctness" this is death. 

Within this general intellectual framework the specific events that 
facilitated the challenge to prescrlptlvism were the development of 
national consciousness, the revolt against rote learning and the con- 
commitant dcvnloptnent of "inductive" teaching methods. The challenge 
was accommodated by those events because the rules which came to bo 
questioned were the abflolute rules of the 18th century grammarians, 
repreocnted eflpeclally by Llndloy Murray. The effort to replace the 
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rule of the book forced recocnltloni in the llghc of contetnporary 
intellectual and social forces, of alternative bnsoe for linguistic 
norms; usage emerged as the dominant alternative. The nomo of the 
spoken language and the noma of the contemporary situation gained 
new importance. In addition* the perception of difference between 
British and American norms and between the rule of the book and the 
rule of usage created in sone people a new sense of possibility for 
diversity and change in language without corruption and decay. 
The new sense was to be short lived. 
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CHAPTER TWO • 
THE REVIVAL OF PRESCRIPTIVISM: 1851-1875 



"Correct," "Rlp.ht«" "Wron?^,," "Gramaatlcal," "Unp.rainmatlcal." "Authority , " 
"Webster's Dictionary. "—these are the everyday v;ords of the sch ool room* 

George Henpel* 1903 
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The second section of this study explores the period 1851 to 

1875. 

looking back across this period In 1903, Georce Heropel rose in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, to deliver the presidential address to the annual 
meeting of the Modern Language Association. Perhaps with an eye cast 
to another part of Ann Arbor vherc the State Teachers' Association was 
meeting at the same time, Hetnpel spoke on the subject: "The Teacher 
of English and His Attitude Toward His Subject." 

Hempel said he spoke for the "enlightened scholar" to the teacher 
and average man whom he found to hold antiquated and mistaken notions 
about the nature of language and the functions of the tcacherT" He 
developed these notions s First, the teacher and the outside public 
think of language as something primarily in books; the spoken language 
is thought to be only a practical application. To the teachers of 
English, language and literature are confounded. The English language 
is equated with the written language. The spoken language is patronized 
as "colloquial," and appreciated only Insofar as it approaches written 
language. Second, there Is a contradictory phase to the thinking of 
teachers and the average man: We speak a careless and generally 
reprehensible English; elsewhere cultivated and educated people speak 
correct and precise English. The teacher is not sure of the locus of 
perfection— Boston? Virginia, perhaps? Britain? But no matter how 
elusive or uncertain, there is a perfect or standard way somewhere 
or other. What are the guides to it? Books ; dictionaries, primarily; 
and "for superior souls," "the works" of such writers as Richard Grant 
White. Finally, Hcmpcl said, teachers believe that language stands in 
great danger of corruption and deterioration. The "united efforts of 
all lovers of the mother tongue are needed to prcnorve It." * 
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Thus Herapel suniroarlaes the attitudes and notions that had developed 
up to hlo own tlmo. The consequence i ho aaldi la that "the teacher Is 
constantly picking up In the speech of his pupils petty points which 
seen to him to be ungrammatlcnl or Incorrect. Instead of teaching them 
to respect and use their mother tongue, he leads them to distrust it, 
and be afraid of using it for fear it might not accord with the speech 
of books or with somebody else's mother tongue. "^^ Hempel goes on to 
develop what he considers enlightened descriptive notions of language, 
but In reviewing the notions of teachers and the outside public Hempel 
signaled a rigid doctrine of correctness, which appears to have learned 
nothing from the earlier challenge. While the doctrine for correctness 
had never really been dead In America, it had surely abated during the 
time of the romantic challenge in the second quarter of the century. 
An examination of- the second half of the century, especially the first 
quarter of the second half, reveals that the doctrine of correctness 
revived with new vehemence in a new drive for uniformity and conformity. 
It became a mania for correctness. 

This mania was facilitated and accommodated in general by the 
Intellectual milieu of the time, national integration and consolidation; 
the single most important specific factor was the development of the 
genteel cultural apparatus, as manifested linguistically by an Increased 
Interest in language, especially in "linguistic etiquette" In genteel 
publications} in the reaction against Innovation; in the application of 
Intellect and logic to language; In the high premium placed by the 
gcntccl on books and authority; In the nnglophllc tendency of the genteel; 
and in the dcoire for a responsible, stable community. 

In 1855 one wlter rcanrko that the Increaacd attention given to 
Inngungc . . , lo one of the moot marked of literary aspects of our 
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time. Indeed, the attention given to laneuage* especially to "polite 
fipecch" in books and cnpcclally in Rented manazinefl of the second half 
of the century, is rcmarka-ilo. Galaxy published over 450 pages of 
discussion of words and ueages in less than twelve years of life. Most 
were written ty Richard Grant White, who will appear presently as a 
central maniac for correctness. The Nation published Fltzcdward Hall's 
replies to ^^Ite, serving to create a long genteel war. Round Table 
published a long series on linguistic etiquette by G. V7ashlngton Moon. 
A series of "Hints on Language" appeared In Godey's In 1871-1872 . 
Mott remarks that "indeed most general magazines gave attention to both 
popular and literary speech," especially between 1865 and 1885. "'^ 

"'A Webster! A Wcbstcrl' and 'Worcester to the rescue!' have been 
the battle cries heard above the cannon of llapoleon," comments 
Vanity Fair in 1860. "The schoolmen have been much exercised of late 
by the dictionary war."^^ The appearance of the quarto edition of 
Worcester's. Dictionary in 1860 set off a rivalry between it and the 
Goodrich revision of the IJcw Webster , a rivalry In which apparently 
nearly every literate person took sides. ^5 The rivalry took the form 
finally of a law suit that was to last for decades. This "Great 
Dictionary War" is an Intriguing story in itself; but what Is important 
In this context is what the rivalry and litigation was all about i 
authority -over which dictionary was the final arbiter in matters 
linguistic. The dictionary by the 60*8 had become a big business, due 
largely to the great waves of immigrants seeking linguistic passport to 
the 80clcty^° and due to many native born Americans using llngulatic 
conformity ao a means to mobility. 

That there should be ouch a fuss over a dictionary indicr.tco the 
dcr.ree of popular concern in seeking a uniform standard timde concrete 
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In & dictionary. That there was such aspiration is clear from such 
statements as, for example, that of Isaiah Dole in 1057: 

A perfect dictionary would omit no point upon which it could 
legitimately be consulted. It would not stop at approximate 
notions; it would present exact and accurate ideas. It would 
not merely be a useful counsellor, but the thoroughly informed 
and discreet umpire v t-o whose judgment any point in dispute 
might be safely left without revision. 

Clearly here is a dictionary for the hypercorrect : a dictionary that 
prescribes what ought to be, rather than reports what is. But even 
Dole will not go so far as one Dr. Dick and Chancellor Kent; for he 
chides the former for believing that "ages V7ill elapse before any other 
dictionary of the English language will be required" after Webster *s 
American Dictionary of the English Lan{^ua<?e ; and he chides the latter 
who claims for the sane dictionary "... the distinction of embodying 
the language, and ho.iue predicts for it a duration outlasting the 
pyramids, and coextensive with the globe itself. The assumption of 
Dick and Kent about the stability of language is clear here. Noah Porter 
in a long, definitive article on English lexicography In 1863 calls 
for an "ideally perfect" dictionary, in the sense of the prescriptive 
Ideal.*^ 

The period covered in the first part of this study was the great 
period of "Innovation" in the linguistic behavior of Americans. 
Innovation denotes changes in language that have occurred in the United 
States but not in Britain.^^ Such a change la more popularly called an 
"Americanism," especially by the English, who have never tired of 
collecting them and putting thnm on display. After mld-ccntury there 
was a spirited attack on the phenomenon of innovation. In 1060 the 
Worth A merican l^cvicv; publltjhed nn attack on the notion of innovation 
In the form of a denial that Ajiorlcan English is a dialectical variant 
^ of Brltlfih Englloh. This article cxprconcd a very Inlcraotlng and 
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Importont preralac. The article beslns by pointing out that "... 

full license allowed to this great, free American people to taodify tho 

language, as they have modified customs, inatltutiona and laws, quite 

Independent of foreign models, so as to adapt it to the peculiar wants 

and characteristics of the American mind.*'^^ The article continues 

by pointing out that there is marked folly in this, and especially in 

the fact that while not many writers go so far as to insist on an 

American language, "... yet they do insist upon being absolved for 

all allegiance, and even from any special deference, to English use 

and authority. "'^^ The important premise upon which this Judgment of 

foolishness is based is the "fact" that 

before the English language became domccilatcd in this country, 
it had reached a point of maturity beyond which no very great 
and radical changes were to be expected .... (It] had 
attained a point in its development at which more was to be 
feared from its not being improved .... Its chape had been 
fixed in a sterling literature.*^' 

Here is the return to the 18th century ideals of order, stability, 
and authority in a 19th century genteel context. 

Perhaps the best way to demonstrate the attack on innovation is 
to go to an article, "Americanisms: A Study of Words and Manners," 
which appeared in an 1871 Issue of the Southern Roview .^^ This 
journal was patently and belllscrently antidemocratic and is probably 
not representative of the sources of the time, but this particular 
article sums up in extreme but crystal form tho feelings that flicker 
throughout other thought of the time. Tho writer, too, centers on a 
denial that Atiorlcan Knglloh iu a dialect, and tho argument in this 
regard must be tho most novel— indeed surrealistic— in all the ordeal 
of American English. 

The argument is that tho conocquoncc of so tuauy dialects in 
America on onn f.round has boon thnt Llu-y have (Icnttoyrjd fhcwjjclvcn, 
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contlnuea, American Ennlish la not only not a dialectical variation of 

Brltiah Enclish, but Indeed it is a sort of non-dlnlect, a "homogeneous 

character of many dialects. "^^ This perplexity aside, the author of 

this article displays a clear attitude toward innovation. 

. . . w« have found ;\rr.ericanlons to be . . . pervcroions of 
tho best form of the English LanRuape,— pcwcrBlons not only 
unliccncod, but Indefensible, unsecwly, and vicious. . . . 
they have not given us a better languap.e than the EngllR^^i but 
have crippled our speech seriously, and made it far inferior 
to the mother tonnue in force, in flexibility, in rhythmic 
proportion, in precision and correctness, and in Idiomatic life 
and character .... The barbarisms which we have introduced 
have been . . . the vulgar effects of untamed exuberance of 
youth and vitality .... We have . . . turned a cold shoulder 
to the precedents of good grammar. 50 

To illustrate this point the author laments the loss of distinction 
between shall and will, a locution, he may have been surprised to 
learn, that a mathematician, John V?allis, had concocted largely out of 
his own imagination on a laay Sunday afternoon in the 17th century. 
The author of the Southern Review article attacks Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
among others — for "... inaccuracies in use c 'particles." After 
observing that wc have even fallen so low a a to borrow words from tho 
"indecent librettos of Offenbach," the writer quotes a long passage 
from VThltman's Leav e q of Orans, upon which he coramonts to end hia 
piece. The poetry, ho says, offers passages of great power and tender- 
ness. Certainly it is flush with young imagination, and it even exhibits 
genius and original thought—but it will never do. It exhibits "bad 
grammar I significantly the first objection], unbridled license of 
speech, . • . vicloun ... bad heart, . . . [and aj ribald tongue." 
Al.togcthcr, "... what a rough, reckless thing this passage is."-^-^ 

Ao a inonuraent to the beginning of tho period of the mania for 
corrcctncituj, the p_r_armi.nr of r.nr.Hsh. Crnmi .iaro by Ooold Brown^^ looms 
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large, flgurAtlvoXy and literally, owing to its ponderouo weight of 
1102 large pages, many filled with two closely printed columns of 
fantastically small print. This i' the same Goold Brown, not to be 
confused with Jomeo Brown, who in 1832 had joined the challenge to 
prescription in opting for descriptive standards. Now in 1851 with the 
publication of his Magnum Opus, his "complete grammar of tho English 
language," he has come full circle. He presents his great tome of 
corrections in cause of "grammatical purity [,] . . . the violation 
[of which] is much more conspicuous than the observance. . i . I know 
not whether any other improvement of it ought to be attempted, than 
the correcting of those improprieties . . . ever tending to debase it, 
and the careful teaching of its true grammar, according to its real 
importance in education. "^^ 

Brown has such an obsession with correctness that he devotes an 
entire section of his very long introduction defending his use of the 
concept, specifically his use of the terms "Correctness" and "Correctly." 
In justifying this defense he alludes to tho challenge to prescriptivism. 
An explanation of "Correctness" is required, he says, because earlier 
grammarians had considered the term "vague," in relation to grammar, 
as " • . . destitute of any signification proper to grammar. "^^ His 
defense consists almost entirely of a long list of definitions of grammar, 
mostly Latin definitions, which use the term "correct" or a synonym. 
It ends with a definition from an Kngllsh grammarian, a definition 
which Brown stresses and which can stand as a banner to hio position! 
"Granmar is the ort of reading, speaking, and writing a language by 
rules. "^5 Broom's orgumcnt, merely, is that his use of the concept 
"corrcctnceo" is valid because it is, itise d ixi t,, valid. 
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Brovm makes no significant appeal to unnce. His appeal Is to the 
"universal graiamar" of "logic," "reason," "sense." He would not abide 
linguistic change as reflected in contenporary writers; "Criticiem 
must not resign the protection of letters. Tlie natural literature of 
a country Is in the keeping, not of the people at large, but of authors 
and teachers. Therefore, there is need that an "able and discreet" 
gratnmariau should now and then appear, "who with skillful hand can 
effect those corrections which a change of fashion or the ignorance 
of authors may have made necessary . . . ."^^ Thus the cultural 
apparatus protects with reason and with the authority of the classics. 
Tlierc is no appeal to usage, but a correction of usage. 

Although Goold Brown is an important figure in linguistics in the 
19th century and a signal figure in the history of correctness; and 
while there is certainly no reason to doubt his industry, there is 
reason often to question the depth and quality of his intellect. 
About the intellectual quality of George Perkins Marsh there is no 
question, lie was an accredited acf-demlc intellectual. His thirty- 
three "Lectures on the English Language," which were prepared and 
delivered at Columbia College as post-graduate lectures in 1858-59, 
offer important inslfihts into the mania for correctness. Maroh has 
an important place in the world-wide story of the development of 
philology which la rather too long, complex and probably irrelevant 
to develop here, although it is the most important feature of his 
lectures. His lectures arc important to this otory because of the 
cmotionol teuGlon— the genuine cense of anxiety— thot they reveal in 
l-tersh's thoughts about the language. 

Maroh perceives a close covmcctlon bctv/ccn language and culture, 
lie bcllovott that KnRlloh hao been much nffdctcd by "extraneous, alien, 
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appendages. "58 llo acknowledp,ea the great asaimilativo power of English, 
but, in spite of this power, he says, there has come into the language 
much which has never become "... connatural to the anglican people 
. . . Indeed, he continues, English "... has lost its original 
organic law of progress, and its present growth is by accretion, not 
by development. . . . English is not a language which teaches itself 
by mere unreflecting usage. It can be mastered, in all its wealth, in 
all its power, only by conscious, persistent labor . . • ."^^ 
Therefore, Marsh concludes in his first lecture, America should awaken 
to the special importance of studying its own language, so that the 
struggle may be joined, and the language and thus the culture of the 
"anglican people" preserved. Thus it is that Marsh reveals a basic 
anxiety, and thus it is, too, it may be added, that in Marsh, as in 
many of his fellows, that pcrcistent American strain of puritanism 
joins the strain of the enlightenment and boundlessness in the story 
o£ correctness. 

Marsh is especially worried about diversity in the language causing 
diversity both within the United States and between the two "anglican" 
nations. He seen the existence of local dialects as a serious obstacle 
to "natural progreoa," to patriotism, to the creation of a popular liter- 
ature and especially to "the diffusion of a general culture." lie sees in 
the disintegration of language norms the o>Tnbol of the disintegration of 
the nation and of the Atlantic cotrmunlty. In this Marsh is caught on the 
horns of the dilcmiaa between change and ntabllity in language, and ho com- 
municates a genuine sense of urgency. Itr. recognizes that change In lan- 
guage is Inevitable, but ho feels the strong need to check it, " . • . to 
retard tho dccny of our tonnun, and to prevent Its dlnulpatlon . . . ."^^ 

ERIC 
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Marsh Uluatratos the basic anxiety that underpins the mania for 
correctness. "Decay" and "corruption" are recurrent tenna throughout 
his thirty-three lectures. Diversity is his chief worry. Restraint is 
his key tool. 

In one of the lectures Marsh touches on the importance of language 
for personal inprcssions, noting that distortions of the mother tongue 
are offensive, that 'I . . . we regard a fellow citizen who speaks a 
liiarked provincial dialect with contempt and aversion . . . ." It is 
probably fair to assume that this aspect of correctness was very impor- 
tant in the Gilded Age, marked as it was by urbanization and relatively 
extromo mobility. It probably accounts in great part for the wide sale 
of dictionaries and grammars outside of the schools, and, perhaps » it 
could account in a large part for the mania Itself. Unfortunately, the 
nature of the evidence for this study for this time docs not illuminate 
this aspect. The aspect is discussed, as for example, in an article by 
Vermont University professor M. M. Buckham,^^ but largely as an aspect 
of the genteel cultural apparatus. 

Buckhara speaks of "pure English" as the "potent secret" for favor- 
able personal expression, and much of his article contains prescriptions 
for plumbing this secret, lie believes, too, that correctness is a fair 
and meaningful criterion for personal judgment, for, after all, a man's 
grammar reveals the state of his soul. And, tnorcovor, the study of 
grammar is the study of the "universal laws of the mind." Unfortunately, 
lamcntb Buckhnni, current conrDon speech is grievously debased; so. Indeed, 
In much judicial, literary, leglalntlve, and scientific speech. There 
io in America one shining exception to the state of impurity; the clergy. 

. . . Indeed It v/ould be Imponnlbln to compute the indcbtcdnoos 
of our public to their r.cUicatcd Ministry for tholr example and 
influence In fnvor of correct opcaking. In many of our smaller 
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and ccmoter communities, the minister's example Is almost the 
Only one that keeps the. sound of anything like correct English 
In the popular car. 62 

The divine, descending from the city on a hill, may have found his role 

shrunk but It had grown no less singular. 

Tlic role of correctness In non-gcntcel society— 'In the lower and 
working classes— Is hard to know from the evidence; not so the role of 
correctness In the common schools, where some children from these strata 
spent some time. It Is Instnictlve here to recall the sarcastic tone 
of the comments about grammar In the common schools of the 30 *s and 
40*8. An 1870 report of the Commissioner of Education, District of 
Columbia, asserts the great value of language training as mere intellec- 
tual training, but says the object is attained "... by teaching it 
solely with the view to secure correct expression." He urges not just 
the study of rules and of parsing, but the doing of exercises as well, 
the chief of which should be " . . . the parsing and analyzing of what 
is right, and the correcting of what is wrong. "^^ There is no irony or 
sarcasm in the commissioner's tone. In 1878 a speaker before the 
National Education Association sounds the genteel note by urging the 
study of English even over claooical languages because of the worth of 
English in the practical affairs of real l-ffc, and because "... the 
right [italics BUppliedl study of English may be made the Instrument of 
the highest culture of the inlnd."^^ 

Marsh, Buckham and the Commissioner's report neatly reveal concerns 
with linguistic correctness, but nichard Grant VJhlte is the central figure 
of the 19th century correctness, lie la central because he was enormously 
popular and. Judging from the prolific references to him and his work 
in the data, he was widely influential. A book concerned cxcluolvoly 
with the "corrrctnoofl and fitno«s" of vovbnl exprcGBions and compiled 
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from White's contributions to Galaxy from 1867 to 1869 went through 

several editions and to this day stands not in the stacks but on the. 

reference shelf of such an important library as the University of 

Michigan Graduate Library* 

White's credo: "I believe, assort and endeavor to maintain 
that in languano, as In morals, there Is a higher law than 
mere usage • . • . This law Is the law of reason, toward a 
conformity to which usage itself la always atruggllug , . . ."^^ 

In the face of change. White argues that change Is orderly, rational 
and regular, "that there is nothing irregular in language generally." 
Every phenomenon is founded on a law; nothing in language is the product 
of a haphazard or arbitrary \^11. If the facts should indicate differ- 
ently, it is merely, he argues, that the law has not yet been discoverud. 
" • • • it remains the noblest task of linguistics to strive after its 
discovery and elucidation . ..." As for the authority of eminent 
mriters, creative ability, to VThlte, insured its possessor "... no 
greater certainty of correctness ..." than a lesser being. Nor would 
White have anything to do with the new and growing historical linguistics. 
Taste and reason alone V7ere not only necessary, but sufficient. T^lte 
was not overly optimistic about his miosion; he did not expect to purge 
away much corruption, but he did hope "to orrcst it in some measure by 
giving hints that help toward wholcsoraeneso."^^ 

What were his hints and wholesomenees? His hint as regards John 
Wallls's infamous shall^wlll distinction was that the distinction is 
very clear once apprehended, although It is likely to be disregarded 
by persons who have not had "the advantage of early intercourse with 
educated Englloh people— I mean Enalieh In blood ond breeding." lie 
regrets that Hnrtih opines that the distinction has at present no logical 
olgnlflcnncc. Further, hn clnlmg the distinction io a "quibble" only 
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*'to persons too ignorant, too dull, too careless for its apprehension." 
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Then follow seven pages of esoteric explanation and illustration that 
would tax the circuits of an IBM computer. As for wholesomeness, 
"rubbers" and "gums" are unwholesome, "overshoes," wholesome.^® 

• « 

A brief glimpse into \'niite's biography reveals his genteel creden- 
tials and a special quality of his life which add significantly to 
understanding him. He was born in 1821, the seventh descendant from 
John ^Thite, a follower of Thomas Hooker, and one of the founders of 
Cambridge and Hadley, Massachusetts, and Hartford, Connecticut. 
Richard Grant's merchant father was a prominent low church Episcopalian. 
Wtite attended the grammar school at Columbia College, and at sixteen 
entered the University of the City of New York. He later became a 
literary critic of some note and substance, as well as a prescriber of 
grammar. All of his life he revered the memory of his forebears, 
especially one Tory grandfather, after whom he modeled himself. Although 
he was given to discussing regional usages of America, he traveled 
hardly at all in it. He visited the England he so venerated only once, 
when he was past 50. He never saw Europe. In his youth he had wanted 
desperately to be a nusician and his father had forbidden this. In all 
his life he never had a good job. He worked as a clerk to support a 
large family. He detested New York in which he lived his entire life. 
His contemporaries represented him as a disagreeable, humorless snob, 
as a coxcomb and onglomaniac.^^ \7hite's behavior in the light of this 
Information suggests once again the neurotic energy of the mania for 
corrcctncsfi. 

In opitc of VJhite's popularity, or perhaps because of it, his 
thoujiht If. in no way remarkable ns thought. He wao, moreover, 
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very unskilled In philology nnd linguistics. (Ho Is, however, said to 
have had extraordinary aesthetic sensibility.) His crucial contribu- 
tion to correctness was his deliberate attcnpt to introduce conscious- 
ness into linguistic behavior, which ho himself acknowledged as normally 
an " . . . unconscious and Indirect effort." If the judgment of llcmpel, 
or of modem linguists such as Francis, Marckwardt or Lloyd, is to be 
accepted, this consciousness is what has laid the heavy hand of repres- 
sion across the pens of America* 

Rl.chard Grant Wiite's only consistent antagonist in the public 
eye was a fellow genteel figure, Fltzedward Hall. Hall did not exert 
much Influence in his special role, but he was applauded from time to 
time either as a qulbblcr with White or as a corrector in his own right. 
Hall is, however, important intellectually for the reason that he seems 
to bridge the gap between the earlier romantic ideas and the growing 
ideas of natural science. The nature of his thought can be captured in 
a review essay in which he questions the idea of a necessarily "retro- 
gressive English. "^^ For his major premise he goes back to the romantic 
notion that language always undergoes change which is not necessarily 
corruption or retrogression. In his next step the naturalism begins 
to come in the form of a cyclical theory of development: k language 
sprlngb from chaos; slowly attains an organl?:cd form, and then becomes 
disintegrated. Tlils Is a language's "'natural history" which operates 
under the diverse influences of intellect, morality, politics, and 
aesthctlco, acting gradually or abruptly. At a given stage of its 
cxiotcncc, then, a language reflocto the people who use it. It is always 
provisional, a passing fashion, no.vor a finality. "Mo expreonlon, 
therefore, is good merely becouoo it lo old; and no expreonlon is hud 
merely because It In iicx/." Therefore, as nn aid to language we should 
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only encourage sound education and the cultivation of good taste • The 
speech of our forefathers vas part of an orsanlc whole that harmonized 
with all its accompantmentfl • Our speech Is a part of a different organic 
whole, "... which we shall only move to discord, If we affect the 
diction of the past. Language develops healthily . . . silently control- 
led by the liberal culture of influential writers and speakers ... it 
develops all but Insensibly. "''^ This genteel admixture of romanticism 
and naturalism did not really stand four-square behind the mania for 
correctness, although in practice Hall coidd prescribe with the best. 
Although Hall's thought may strike some as more attractive than White's 
dogmatic, simplistic snobbery, it is out of the mainstream of correctness. 

The new intellectual leadership in America during the period of 
national integration was in a great measure responsible for the renewed 
vigor of the correctness doctrine in American life. The general condition 
of the culture favored such a development. The war had made for a new 
appreciation of restraint and discipline over individual assertivc- 
ne88.73 The story molded from the date of this study squares well with 
the story of the intellectual and ooclnl movements of the time. 7^ This 
narrative of the nopiratlon for a sense of community in the nation, for 
the eschewing of diversity and conflict is echoed in the science, 
arts and manners of the Gilded Age. The high premium the new leader- 
ship of editors and schoolmen of the time placed on intellect and 
restraint in order to achieve and maintain social conformity and to tame 
the individual and make him reoponsiblc to the community signals once 
again the flow of puritan morality into American life. It is hard to 
think of ft clearer secular manifeotatlon of "holy watchfulncoa" than 
the behavior of a Richard Grnnt White* 
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For thQ BQClaX channce of tho period, urtianlzatlon, Industrlallza** 
tlon, and the brondcnlnn of education, the data provide ansvrers only 
for education, which was an Important arm of the genteel cultural 
apparatus. Consequently, the role of the school In propagating the 
doctrine of linguistic conformity was undoubtedly major. Inasmuch as 
this Instutlon was clearly the focus of the entire movement of lin- 
guistic uplift* 

Finally, It should be added that If the new leadership added 
anything new to the doctrine of correctness, it was the clement of 
anxiety, as for example exhibited by the thinking of G. P. Harsh. 
The doctrine in the age of consolidation became nervous, neurotic even; 
it became a mania. 

The art museums, the graduate schools, the professional schools 
and organizations — these wore genteel tools which have become often 
impressive monuments to the genteel tradition in America. The doctrine 
of correctness was also a major genteel tool. 

It has become not only a monument to a tradition but a continuing 
force in American life. 
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CHAPTER THRKE 

TIIE PERSISTENCE OP THE PRESCRIPTIVE NOTION: TlIE 20TH CENTURY 



Despite the tnodern desire to be cagy and casual. Americans from time to. 
time civo thought to the lanpuatro thev usG—to r.ran nar, voc.ibulary, 
and Robbledyp!Ook . /md as in other Isn ues they divide I nto tvo par ties. 
The lart^or, which inclndos everybody fron the pr ovorblal plain r.an to. 
the professional vrlter. takes It for rranted that tharc is a rinnt 
vay to use words and construct sentences « and ma ny VTronft vayo. 

Against this majority view is the doctrine of an emb attled minority 
... . They are the nrofegslonal llnf:uiats> who deny that there Is 
auch a thlnn as correctness . 

mson Follett, 

"On Usage, Purlsra and Pedantry" 
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The 20th century wltnesaeo a spewing forth of llnguietlc fact and 
theory unmatched by any other time in history , For the first time, the 
United States leads in this Intellectual activity. The contributions of 
elite corps of invcstlp.ators led by Bloomfleld, Fries, Smith and Trager, 
and Chomsky are dazzling and remarkable, But this story, if never 
completely pulled together, can ba found recorded accurately and 
completely among the pagea of scores of textbooks, studies, and articles. 

An aspect of the story of 20th century linguistic development that 
Is uncommon and remarkable and needs comment is the disunion between 
20th century linguistic attitudes and 20th century linguistic fact and 
theory. The point is that attitudes do not reflect either the scholarly 
efforts and consequences in the field of linguistics nor the intellec- 
tual spirit of the 20th century, but continue in the 20th century to 
accord with the linguistic and general culture of the 19th century. 

Tlie 20th century in linguistics is the move away from traditional 
18th century notions and 19th century historical emphasis into the 
scientific and rclatlvistic "structural" linguistics, and finally, at 
the present time. Into transformational theory, Each of these two 
modem davclopmenta, although contrasting fundamentally in aims, 
methods, and consequences, eschew prescrlptlvlsra. Yet, the evidence of 
this study shows that the prescriptive notion remains dominant in the 
consciousness of the large majority of intelligent and educated people 
to this day. 

Thus, the pattern produced In the 19th century— preacrlptlvlom * 
challenged by deocvlptlvlsm— emerges again just as strongly and clearly, 
as if it were culturally inherited, \^mt is curious Is that this con- 
figuration exists against the po\7crful contrary and corrosive force 
Of lolatlvlora and the nclentiflc cthlc of the 20th century. Hie agent 
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of. thlo olngular continuity of pattern would appear frota the evidence 
to be the school* 

Of course, the iosuo of science enters linguistic study before the 
20th century. Obviously the Darwinian controversy introduces the con- 
cept. But one should beware of equating the mere use of the word 
"science" as it was often used iu the 19th century with the practice 
of science or with scientific attitudes as they evolve in the 20th 
century and as they arc referred to in this chapter. Dwight \Jhitney,75 
the 19th century's most theoretically advanced American linguist, is 
a good example of a scholar who used the terra "science" merely to 
denote a systematic listing of data with which one could more clearly 
explain the standard rules. Science was for this great student of 
language no more than a tool for gaining order and precision in expres- 
sion of traditional knowledge and materials, not a method of generating 
new knowledge. 

Another great linguist, an English contemporary of ^Thitney's, who 
used science in the 20th century way referred to in this chapter, was 
Henry Sweet. '''^ Like Whitney he made careful observations of the data, 
but unlike VHiitncy he let these observations lead him on by menna of 

78 

rigorous inference to new statements about language. Charles Hartung 
has illustrated this difference succinctly by comparing the two 
philologists' treatment of "It is me," a linguistic shibboleth of the 
time. VHiitney says of it: "Careless and inaccurate speakers . . . often 
use such expressions an it is thon , it was us , if it wo re her , : and 
in the case of it is mo the practice has become so common that it is 
even regarded as good Knglich by respectable authorities. "'^ Sweet 

says of iti . 

I confine myself to the statement and explanation of facts, 
witliout nf.t crap tin?; to n«ttlc the rGlntiv<^ corrcctnooa of 
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divergent uaaRos. If an "unsranmwitlcal" cxproaslon such as 
It la mc lo In jjeneral use among educated people, I accept It 
as Buch, Dimply adding that It is avoided- in the literary 
language 

Thus, Sweet vill admit inferences that his observations will support, 
even if contrary to the normative systenit This behavior marks Sweet 
as a clear 20th century mind, and in the area of grammar it is very 
difficult to find an American counterpart at this time. It is Sweet's 
meaning for the terra "science" ao applied to linguistic study and 
linguistic attitudes that the 20th century has come to stand for. 
With the rise later of structural linguistics, linguists define their 
body of knowledge to accord with the Intentions and methods of behavioral 
science in general. (Presently, of course, the transformationalists 
are turning the scientific world on its ear by successfully challenging 
the behavioristlc principles with the re-introduction of intuitive 
knowledge into the linguistic body of knowledge.) Therefore, the 
conflict between IThitney and Sweet is Important in two ways. For one 
thing it signals the shift from the enlightened 19th century to the 
enlightened 20th ccrftury In language attitudes; for another. It defines 
a conflict that vdll continue in language attitudes to this day and 
which takes on a specif ic significance in American culture. 

Since grammar would flcem to be influenced by the general intellec- 
tual climate. It would seem then that the 18:)0's, science aside, would 
bo more receptive to a descriptive doctrine of language with the 
implications of diversity, change, and freedom than the earlier decades. 
John lUgham in "The Reorientation of American Culture in the 1890' a" 
diocucBCB the period in termo of its three major intellectuals, James, 
Turner, and Wright, featuring the fact that their "... revolt 
against intellectual rlgltlltlca closely paralleled the assault in 
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popular culture upon a confined and clrcumocrlbed llfc*"^^ 

This period marks a transition In American Intellectual life. 
By 1912 America Is In another stage of development from the 1890 's— 
a philosophical attack on all formal systems of thought, on all fixed 
and final though ts,^^--on all, that la, except formal systems of 
linguistic thought. 

Very rarely is language Included in this attack. Veblen,®^to be 
sure, does Include language in his criticism of systems and formal 
abstractions in a manner that still appears contemporary-~hi8 assump- 
tion that people behave irrationally, his alienation, his idealization 

of the scientific mind. One could exhibit authentic echoes from the 
1970's.^5 

But Vcblen vas an exception in his perception. Although the 
development of structural linguistics has its roots in the tradition 
of progressive relativism through the influence of Franz Boas,^^ via 
Leonard Bloomfleld, Edvard Saplr, and others and grows out of that most 
relativlstlc of sciences, anthropology, rarely does the question of 
linguistic attitudes receive discussion outside of the narrow confines 
of linguistic treatises. Leonard Bloomfleld talks about them in 
Language t but the diocussion never becomes more public among intelligent 
and educated people as do the related ideas of Dewey, Holmes, Br.ard, 
Turner, and other progressives. 

For example, the apparent analogy betv;cen Holmes' legal realism 
and linguistic realism (i.e., descriptiviom) did not seize the imagina- 
tion. Hot even linguists, to Judge from their dlscourso, were aware 
of the rolatlonohlp. But as Holmes was saying in Tlie Cotiiji^on T. nw that 
the life of Inw is not logic, but expei'icncc, so linguiotn were saying 
in effect in rebuttal to the prencrlptlvo view— that language is not 
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logic, but expcrloncc—conventlon* Just as Holtnos asecrtcd that Judges 
should exercize restraint in trying to intervene in the operation of 
human affairs in general, so linculsts were ureing teachers to use 
restraint in interfering in the writing of students • 

Although the progressive dilcmraa— the dosiro for freedom as against 
the desire for control—would trouble thoughtful people for much of 
the century, not until the Third International controversy in 1961 with 
Its question of whether the existence and use of a locution makes it 
right, does the progressive dilemma become connected with language* 
But even then, so strong is the belief that language will degenerate 
without control, that the dictionary dilemma is not generally recognized 
as the progressive dilemma* 

It Is true that the commitment to the scientific method of 30*8 
progrcssivlsm does finally lead to linguistic concern, but then only 
to concern with semantics within the "general semantics" movement 
The prescriptlvo-deQcrlptlve question does not get meaningfully discussed 
by non-llngulGts except very tangentlally with regard to cultural 
pluralism and class consciousness* 

In the other area of culture in which their history has tended to 
make Americans neurotic and Irrational, sex, relativism and science, 
after considerable struggle, have finally had a significant effect* 
Witness the general acceptance of the work of Kinscy and Masters and 
Johnson, and the subsequent successful popularization of their othlc by 
Ueubon in Kvoryt'h.lnR .Yoit've Alwnya VMntcd to Know About Sox, but 
Were Afrnjd to Ask nnd by The Sftnauous Wowan , Compare this with the 
attitudes with regard to the VJcboter*o Third luternntlonnl. nictlonnr y. 
or toward black English, and it in clear that Americans have been loss 
rigid In fioxu.ll attitudes than In linguistic attitudes. 
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Indeed, the central feature as regards the intellectual vla-n-vlB 
UnBulstlc attitudes Is that In the 20th century a fierce tension— a 
eplit, really— develops between linRuistlcally expert intellectuals and 
other intellectuals. Chapters Four and Five illustrate this split 
in detail* 

Althouch the quantity o*. the challencc to formal correctness falls 
far beneath what one would expect in the 20th century, the quality of 
the challentse is as one wuld expect, reflecting continuities from the 
19th century as well as changes from the 20th. 

The romantic continuity is, of course, present. Franklin Baker 

discusses in 1912 the desired traits and behavior for English teachers: 

The teacher of English must know his language not only as an 
instrument, but also as a growth, as an organic thing with a 
long history behind it. Minute and full philological knowledge 
is not necessary; too much may even spoil a teacher s perspec- 
tive; but Ignorance of the field is a bad handicap. It is 
almost certain to go with narrow purism, with a mistaken certi- 
tude about things that are "right" or wrong in English. 

lie needs a fine sense for langxiagc: not for stilted, bookish 
English, but for the real, live, changing and growing language. 
1 like the teacher who works with me to see the good even in 
fllang, ... I like hlra to like dialect, to be sensitive to 
its quaintness . . . .^^ 

This romantic plea for the "free and spontaneous over pure correctness, 
for "naturalness and spontaneity matter vastly more than pedantic 
accuracy" are repeated occaolonally in the 1920«8-the period of these 

few quoted comment s.^^ 

About 1918 this romantic continuity begins to merge with a more 
academic protest, relating more to the growing scientific ethic. That 
year both Sterling Lconard^l ^^^^ ceorge Krapp92 published vigorous 
attacks on "purlom"--both attacks urge a rigorous descriptive baola 
for graiiMimtlcrtl study. Roth, too. although related to the sclenUflc 
awnrcneos of the time, really owe more to the romantlc-hlotorlcal 



tradition of the 19th century. For it is Leonard Bloomfield'o 
Introduction to the Study of Lanniinr.e^ ^ of 1914 that brings science 
to the center of linguistic research and to the center of the now 
venerable protest against linguistic prcscriptivisn. In terms of the 
history of ideas in America it is interesting to note that this work 
connects behaviorism with linguistic research. Bloomfield does this 
by basing the 191A work on the psychology of William Wundt, thus raising 
the mentalistic-mechanistlc controversy with his argument that mechanism 
is the "necessary form of scientific discourse." Reading this again 
in 1971 in the middle of the storm raised by Noam Chomsky's successful 
reasscrtlon of mentallstlc principles evokes a certain irony. But of 
even more historical interest and surprise is the fact that this revolu- 
tion In linguistic method and thought led by Bloomfield docs nothing 
to disturb the continuity of expert linguistic protest Against prescrip- 
tivlsm nor to change the need for protest. Bloomfield carries the 
protest right on in the 1914 study by attacking the notion of "better 
language" from a relativistic position. 

Nor docs the revolution against the behavlorlstic basis for language 
study on the part of Chomsky and the other transformationalists change 
the nature and the need for protest. It is truci of course, that 
Cliomsky in LannuaRe and Mind charges that it is "ironic" that traditional 
gratmnar ("rational" grammar in his terms) should be accused of a Latin 
bias. Ho fur^'.her claims that It has been "a complete mlBundcrstanding"^^ 
that leads to the charge of prcscrlptlvlsra. Very likely Chomsky is 
correct as regards the Port Uoyal grnramarlnnc and certain of their 
prcdocGflsors to whom he refers. But an regards the retired bishops and 
amntfeur phllooophcra of the Brltlah 10th century, vho are rcoponolblo 
originally for the attitudes dlacusoed in th^.H study, Clt^nky is not 
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corrects As a rooult today's transformationalist and his offspring 

must not only operate with a • • self-conscious opposition to a 

descriptive tradition that interpreted the task of the craranarlan to 

be merely that of recording and organizing the data of usage • • • »" 

but also with an opposition to the modem residue of prescrlptlvlsra. 

Chomsky terms It merely "... a confusion of philosophical grammar 

with the effort to teach better manners to a rising middle class. "^^ 

Paul Postal, a transformationalist colleague of Chomsky's, states 

it with more detail: 

Prescriptive grammar, virtually by definition, Involves resistance 
to the never-ending process of linguistic change. The baseless 
assumption behind this resistance Is that we are headed for a 
breakdown in communication unless linguistic change is opposed 
by the guardians of the language. And this assumption, ground- 
less though it may be, dominates much popular discussion of 
grammar and usage both within the schools and without, and even 
the most obvious evidence to the contrary does not seem to shake 
this false view .... Prescriptive grammar tends to assume 
implicitly that human language is a fragile cultural invention, 
only with difficulty maintained in pood working order. It falls 
to recognize that language is an innate attribute of human nature. 

prescriptive grammar is thus not very much concerned with the 
nature of language as such, nor with the nature of English in 
particular. It is interested in "correct English . . 

Postal goes on to state that the Interest of transformational grammar 
is in: 

. . . the vast body of structural and syntactic prlnc-lplec which 
are common to all varieties of English rather than in the minor 
details which dlCfc.rontiatc then. Those details are what have 
occasioned so much argument and emotion within the framework of 
prescriptive grainmar.*'^ 

It may be that many of the prcacrlptionlsts and 80p\c of the 
dcscrlptloniots dealt with in the first two chapters of this study— 
Cardcll, Goold Bro\m, Hand, Buckhum, and especially \7lilte— *N7ere strug- 
gling tovmrd some ouch goal as described by Postal. Witness their 
flttempte to apply intellect and logic to language, their Interest in 



"higher laws*" Cut thQlr vision waa clouded and forces In the society 
and culture led them to quibble about the "minor details" of the common 
alternatives In dialect and style found in every speech community, on 
the part of the prcscrlptlonlsts, and to observe and codify, on the 
part of the descrlptlonlsts. 

Significantly, the protest against prescrlptlvlsm Is one of the few 
features that structuralism and transformational grammar have In common* 
A close examination of data about linguistic attitudes leaves no doubt 
why this should be so. 

In 1961 Joseph Mersand published a book. Attitudes Tovrard English 
Teaching , ^9 detailing the results of the questionnaire about linguistic 
attitudes received in early 1958 from 1250 educators, business cxecu-* 
tivcs, editors, librarians, publishers, legislators, and judges* Each 
group was asked appropriate questions about improvements, deficiencies, 
recoTnmendations covering many aspects of English teaching. 

The result revealed that prescriptive correctness had a hold on 

the minds of this population to an astonishing degree* 

In the contemporary dincussions concerning the educational needs 
of our times, one frnqucntly read the rcconmendations to "return 
to the fundnmentals," "more j'rararaar," "greater insistence upon 
correctness" nnd the liUe*^^^ 

It is obvlouo from those * * . critlcisns that those who have 
been in contact \rLth Inrnc nmnbcro of employees in business and 
industry have noticed dnficlcnclcs in granroar* These criticisms 
are not ncv; in the hlsitory of the teaching of Knglish in America 
nnd some of the recent otateincn'tn might easily be paralleled by 
others of 50 and 75 years ago*^^'^ 

For the most conclusive evidence of the cultural dominance of the 
prescriptive tradition in America in the 20th century one has only to 
examine the attitudes revealed by the last two chapters of this study. 

Unlike the general intellectual nnd social climate of the period, 
an examination of the articles and hooka having to do v;lth Knglioh 
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teaching and with languace attitudes across the breadth of the 20th 
century rcvcaljs the soundness of the often stated charge that: "t^iat 

« 

passes for Instruction in the native language is said to perpetuate the 

authoritarian viev;polnt and Latinesque descriptions of 18th century 

grammarians, and to be out of touch with subsequent thinking and 
scholarship. "102 

For example, if one reads the English Journal for this century 
one finds that generally correctness is king, in overt terms in earlier 
years and in more covert forms in later years. There is, of course, 
as we have seen, always the challenge being put forth by those Influenced 
by the science of linguistics but, as subsequent chapters will establish, 
the challenger never becomes champion. 

One striking feature of 20th century attitudes as expressed in 

the periodical literature of the time is the strong continuity of 

genteel notions and apparatus. Genteel themes and motives sound again 

and again in the rhetoric in articles about English usage and remedy 

for it, "... personal culture has not kept pace with our material 

advancement. "•'•O^ "Civilization la conditioned by language. "^^^ 

The Impulse to correct, which is natural, and is very strong 
In some teachers, is good only when, like other natural impulses, 
it is properly regulated. ... I am far from arguing against 
rigorous correction at intervals j but the wise and sympathetic 
teacher is likely to suppress something like five out of six 
impulses to chastise a fault . . . 

In 1912 in the English Journal appears an article entitled, 
"Wanteds A Higher Standard of Speech." In it Mary A. G. Mitchell writes 
of her concern for the non-application of the "rules of correctness" 
by "pupils." The "... striking neglect of these . . . rules shows 
itself in speech of the youth of the whole American continent. "^^^ 
This genteel writer laments that, "It is a matter of supreme indifference 
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to him (the pvjpil] whether It Is more correct to sny, 'I shall be 
happy* or 'I wish I wore there.'" After three pages of such detailed 
laments, she finds no answers, and must close pathetically with the 
question: "Is there no way of inculcating a necessity for better 
speech?" 

Others of the latter day gentility at least profess to know the 
causes of the low standards. For example, Theodora C. Cox, In "Some 
Causes of Bad English in the United States, "^^^ cites the "influence 
of locality and associates" in addition to the usual bad teaching. 
Many students, she notes, are "dependent on servants for companionship 
In homes where parents speak 'good English.'" Many also, "play with 
the ignorant and the street Arab, and . . . hang around the haunts of 
the professional loafer. Thus they absorb several dialects, slang and 
profane speech. What can a teacher do . . . against all of these 
forces . . . ?"108 

Another excellent example of the genteel spirit is contained in 
the presidential address delivered before the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English in Chicago in 1913^^^ by 
Fred Newton Scott, an English professor at the University of Michigan. 
Scott blames newspapers for the bad English of students, lie also fault 
newspapers for "filthy stories," and "brutal and suggestive pictures" 
that "fill the house with violence, uproar and disorder." 

There is in the early years of the century the creation of much 
gentocl-likc apparatus which illustrates the continuity of the 19th 
century mentality. One of the most energetic arms of this apparatus 
was the American Speech Committee of the Chicago V/omcn's Club.^-''^ 
Ainong the activities of the committer was a survey of "attitudes of 
different coctionfi of the Chicago public with rcr.ard to the elandnrd 
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of opocch in dally life," and a survey "to ace what waa being done In 

schoola, "to raloc the atandarda of American apcccht" There can be , 

little doubt of the s^ntcel motives of these activities when one 

encounters rhetoric of the typical sort which follows: 

A love and respect for language, our own lan<»uane i can be made 
one of the great forces workinfj toward solidarity of the 
Anorican people. The nlxturc of many nationalities has pro- 
duced a splendid race. Its languaRe as well as its Inatitu- 
tions nust be safeguarded. 

Similar puritan-genteel rhetoric was associated with Better Speech 
Week, a movcincnt of the 20*8 national in scope in which "many thousands 
of schools took part."-^^^ "The leaders of this movement have realized 
that Better Speech Week Is but a beginning, and that this path of 
linguistic righteousness is as steep and difficult as such straight 
and narrow paths are wont to be." 

A siiailar apparatus to the Better Speech Week and the American 
Speech Committee of the Women's Club were the many "Better English 
Clubs" which grew up in high schools around the coi^ntry.^^^ 

It is clear, therefore, that there is an unusually strong puritan- 
genteel continuity in linguistic attitudes particularly manifest 
during the first quarter of the century. Some continuity is, of course, 
to be expected as in most historical patterns. Later it will be 
euggostod that this particular genteel continuity may be significantly 
Btronger than usual because with the historical conjunction of the 
broadening of public education and the growth of the genteel tradition 
in the latter half of the 19th century, the genteel tradition becomes 
strongly inntitutlonallgcd in the schools. But for the moment, it is 
significant to note that it Is during this period of strong expression 
of the genteel continuity that the National Council of Teachers of 
Knglloh formed in 1911, formed according to thcMo gcntccl values. 
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An editorial in the Chicago Rccord-llcrald of December 1911, notes: 

It is lamcntablo fact that the ability to use the English 
language correctly ... is seldom found among young people 
who have passed through high schools. The formation of the 
National Council of Teachers of English is an attempt to 
remedy this deficiency . . . .^^^ 

* 

Subsequent developments In the NCTE would seem to contradict 
this editorial, i.ut chc NCTE, beginning In the 20* s, becomes the 
seeming leader for reform In English teaching, especially as regards 
usaget The NCTE sponsored the publication of four books which were 
attempts to present a more realistic and honest account of American 
English usage and to argue for a less prescriptive attitude in 
teaching. These were: Charles C, Fries, The Teaching of the English 
Language (1927); Sterling A. Leonard, Current English Usage (1932); 
Albert Marckwardt and Fred G, Walcott, Facts About Current English 
Usage (1938); and Fries, American English Grammar (1940) .^^^ ^j^^ 
NCTE continues this practice of sponsorship of various publications, 
many devoted to the subject of reform of linguistic attitudes. Yet 
in a very real sense the editorial of 1911 was right and is right to 
this day. 

Ttie sense in which the editorial v;as and is right is that the 
NCTE has remained committed to the Institution it has been trying to 
reform — drawing its members from the school, working within the existing 
structure the school, responding to the values and norms of the 
school. Thus the English departments have been able to select and 
certify their own critics. 

Two ways in which this institutional connection has reflected 
genteel origins and maintained genteel valuer can be seen first in the 
received notion that the Inculcation of a ••standard^^ dialect in 
ntudcntH is necnunary for their educational, social, and economic 



success, and I socondi the connection can bo seen In the devotion to 
the assumption that Bramnatlcal study Is necessary to develop the 
vrltlns and reading skills of students. 

As regards the matter of standard English: this has been simply 
a classic case of co-optation strategy. During the middle years of 
the century when force of the arguments of linguists against the 
prescriptive notion became too strong for the school to effectively 
Ignore, the school merely co-opted the linguistic position by replacing 
the "good" English concept with the "standard" English concept—this 
largely through the agency of the NCTE In a process so successful 
that many linguists Joined the effort. Consequently, while the language 
of the confrontation changes somewhat, the same pattern with the same 
substance as In the 19th century remains. 

The co-optation process and the continuity of the pattern Is best 
illustrated by an analysis of the black English controversy of the 
1960*8, which lo developed in detail in Chapter Five of this study. 

The second way in which the configuration drawn by this study 
was maintained in the 20th century, ironically through the agency often 
credited (and condenncd) for its seeming reform activities, was in the 
maintenance of the notion that students must study some kinds of 
grninmatical system formally in order to become better writers and 
speakers of the language. 

For many years this assumption seemed to flourish almost univer- 
sally without the support of much evidence one v?ay or another. It seems 
simply never to have been questioned, probably because the assumption 
fitted so nicely with the prevailing proocriptlve doctrine. This 
scctio remarkable in view of thft lack of success that the school has hod 
over the last 150 yuaro in ochievlng the languajjc norma it has sought. 
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SchooltDGn and the p,onoral public have certainly been awara of the 

uneotmnon failure of the prescriptive doctrine to achieve behavioral 

objectives. For the literature la full of the complaints and laments 

0 

about the "bad" or "nonstandard" behavior of students. In fact, the 

cries arc so consistent In both detail and pattern that one gets a 

frequent sense of de.1n vu In researching them. 

In recent years, however, researchers have thrown doubt on the 

assiunptlon. H. C. Meckel asserts that: 

Reviews of educational research . . . have continually emphasized 
that Instruction In gramrnr has little effect upon the written 
language skills of pupils. The Interpretation and currlcular 
applications of this general conclusion have ranged from written 
composition to the position that formal grammar merits little 
or no place in the language arts curriculum. 

Transformation grammarians, including Chomsky, have emphasized 
the conclusion, as no other group of linguists before, that formal 
erararaar is irrelevant to the acquiring of writing or other language 
skills. An excellent example Is an article by Peter Roseubaum^^^ 
which includes an elaborate demonstration that normative behavior in 
the grammar class is silly. Rosenbaum bases his argument on transform- 
ational concepts— that to significantly affect a student's linguistic 
behavior, a teacher would have to change the student's deep structures 
and transformations, not merely his performance of the surface structure. 
He also incorporates the older argument that the nonnative modes of the 
classroom are often at odds with the discoveries of grammatical inves- 
tigation and with the correct intuitive knowledge of the students. 

Thus the pattern of the challenge continues— now incorporating t^^c 
concepts and language of the latest lingulntic theory ngalnflt the 
normative— prcocrlpLlvc— tendency of the school. 

These two assumptions— the necessity of standard nngllsh and the 
. necessity of formal Inotructiou in graimnar— that the MCTK exempted from 
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crltlclnro effectively explain why It Is that the movement In the schools 
from traditional {grammar, to structural grammar, to transformational 
grammar never has reflected In reality the revolutionary rhetoric 
of the movement 8-"-" Revolution In Grammar," '"Linguistics: Revolution 
In Teaching, " "The New English." The continuing viability of the two 
assumptions explains why this movement from system to system has merely 
been the replacement of one orthodoxy for another orthodoxy* The 
continuing arguments about which system of grammar to use to talk about 
language has effectively delayed argument about basic assumptions of 
the school which could lead to genuine and radical change in attitudes 
and goals within the school and within the general culture. 

Horeover, the maintenance of these two assumptions explains how 
the NCTR has been able to remain true to its genteel origin, and to be 
one agency for the continuity of the 19th century prescriptive pattern 
into the 20th century against heavily contrary cultural forces. 

In order to show the clear and unquestionable existence in the 
20th century of the same conflict of attitudes as was discovered in 
the 19th century, and in order to further analyze the basis for this 
conflict, the study now turns to a more microscopic view of the two 
most important linguistic controversies of the 20th century: the 
Third .International controversy, dealt v;lth next in Chapter Four; and 
the black English controversy, dealt with finally in Chapter Five. 



aiAPTER FOUR 
THE THIRD im'ERxNATIONAL COirTROVERSY 



It Is kind of a Klnsoy Report In linguistics * 
The Rtt Rev. Richard S* Emrich 
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BEST cory 



The perolstcnce of tho preacrlptlvo attltuda in tUo 20th century 
mind Is probably best manifested In the controversy that raged In public 
print and private debate durlnc 1961 and 1962 following publication of 
Webster* 0 Third ?lc.w International Dictionary . The dictionary was 
met with nearly universal disapproval in the newspaper and magazine 
press, as well as in scholarly and professional journals* Tlie counter- 
attack frora professional linguicta and lexicographers provided a most 
intensely focused and bombastic replay of the prescriptive-descriptive 
conflict that developed previously in the 19th century. 

The Third was a product of the structural school of linguistics, 
a signal of that school *s firm establishment among professionals 
after a long and bitter struggle, and probably the apogee of the move- 
ment, after which comes the descent as transformational notions 
ascend to dominance. At any rate, the T lilrd is the structural school's 
clearest exposure to the educated and Intelligent general public, whose 
attitudes about language owe so much to the traditional-prescriptive 
monopoly in the school system* 

Philip Gove, Editor-in-Chief of the Third , in his many published 
explanations and defenses of the dictlonary^^^ usually bases his case 
on the following five principles, all basic concepts of structural 
linguistics: 

1* Language changes constantly 

2* Change is normal 

3* Spoken language la the language 

A* Corrcctneno rests upon usage 

5* All usage is relative 
Adherence to thcoe five principlen pi:oduced innovations in tho Thlr_d 
which can be seen by examining the violent reaction in tho press 
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vben Wcbtfter's Third was publitjhed In the full of 1961. 

•On September 7th the New York Timos contained a report of the 
Third's appearance. The report characterized the format of the Third 
as a "popularization." Features having to do with the prescriptive- 
descriptive tension which the report singled out for mention included 
the fact that instead "... of offering a predominantly classical 
quotation to show the use of words, the work is sprinkled with 200,000 
quotations chosen from contemporary sources ."-^^^ It listed many of 
the contemporary sources, including Ethel Merman, Mickey Splllane, 
Corey Ford, newspapers and magazines, the Maine Hunting and Trapping 
Code , the Police Gazette and, "even a TransWorld Airlines timetable." 
It made special note of the use of the famous madam and author 
Polly Adlcr as a source for "shake," as in "there is no shaking off 
the press." The report ended with the note that the use of "ain't" 
Is "defended," as the report termed it, by the Third as "used orally 
in most parts of the U.S. by cultivated speakers." 

The same day a report based upon a United Press International 
release ran in the Chicago papers with a lead featuring the inclusion 
of "ain't" in the Third . Similar articles based upon the same 
release appeared in many other cities as well. Probably this helped 
to fix this one item, aln * t , as a principal rallying point for critics 
Inasmuch as It is perhaps the most taboo locution on the tradition- 
alist's list of proscriptions. The same item also brought up another 
issue: the sanction of sentence-ending propositions, noted by the 
Third as being used, "... by speakers on all educational levels and 
by reputable wrltcrr,." Other articles fixed upon the reductions In 
the Thlvfl of status labels. -^^^ The Third uses only a very few "non~ 
ctnndard" and "sub-stnndard" Inbuls on the grounds that in most canes 
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{ the determination of such utatuQ is extremely relative. It was a 
conceasion for the Third to use thcae even as eparlngly aa it does, 
because of the evidence which Indicates the aboencc of a standard 
dialect in the American speech community* But because the editors 
meant by "standard" the cultivated noclal dialect, which is the most 
homogeneous of all the social dlalecta, and because of the hinh degree 
of homoeeneity of all dialects in the United States, this limited use 
of the two labels was able to function without any great dissonance. 
Prescriptive critics, however, lamented the dropping of "colloquial," 
which was dropped by the Third because, "It is Impossible to know 
whether a word out of context Is colloquial or not."^23 

Thus the controversy began with emphasis on the inclusion in the 
dictionary of many locutions— "ain't," "irrcgardless"— which a pre- 
ocriptionist VTOuld bar as "bad usage," I.e., in violation of the 18th 
century "rules" derived from Latin and logic. The Third included them 
because they are widely used by English speakers. Critics were also 
initially stirred by the use of contemporary people without cultivated 
literary credentials aa sources of usage. 

But very shortly the Jolt caused by these rather minor and minlscule 
bits of an enormous product led to more thoughtful and sometimes pene- 
trating crlticlHrns. By no means the moot thoughtful but at least the 
first of these appears in an editorial comment in the Washington 
Sunday Stnr on September 10, 1961. xt begins by reflecting on the 
"startling revisions" displayed by the Third iTitcrnatlonal Kdltlon . 
" . , , Revisions likely to shod; more than a few of us who happen, 
for better or worse, to be traditional 'a congenitally opposed to 
change Just for change's sake." The editorialist allows that the most 
shocking thing In the whole book Is the "rather venpcctful" view of 
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"ain't." '"rhlB l8 certainly a far cry from the dictionary's 1934 

edJ*:ion, which bluntly— and correctly, in our view—branda 'ain't' as 

a * dialectal' and 'illiterate' expression employed by people of the 

f rinses of polite society." Gentility ever once again. But the writer 

is not content to dwell with the mere surface issue of how "ain't" 

'* . • '.this basically unpleasant, unnecessary and grammatically gauche 

word has been more or less legitimatized by the Merriam-Wobster people. 

This merely leads him to an even more depressing notion: 

A!l.as, how unstem and almost unscholarly scholarship seems to 
have become. Small v;onder that our English-speaking world, 
when it thus tolerates the debasement of its language. Is having 
trouble with creatures like beatniks— not to mention Nlklta 
Khruschev and his kind— who are developing a style of writing 
that may best be described as literary anarchy, to use a polite 
word. 

David Gllxon, writing In the Saturday Review , also sees the 

descriptive nature of the Third as symptomatic of a more serious 

cultural evil: "It would seem that permissiveness, novr on the wane in 

child-rearing, has caught up with the dictionary makers. Having 

descended from God's throne of supreme authority, the Merriam folks 

are now seated around the city desk, recording li..e mad."^25 "^That's 

the point," asks Sydney J. Harris in the Chicago Dally News, 

in any wlter'a trying to compose clear and graceful prose, to 
avoid solecisms, to maintain a aennc of decorum and continuity 
in that maf?nlflcent Instrument, the Knglloh language. If that 
peerless authority, Wn hntcr's Unnbrldped , surrenders abjectly 
to the permissive school of npeech. 

Relativism Is the reigning philosophy of our day, in all fields, 
not merely In lnnr,ua?,fi, but In ethics. In politics. In every 
field of human bnhavlor. There is no right or wrong — It is oil 
merely custom and jmpcrntltlon to believe so. If the majority 
behave a certain way, that Is the way to behave. Popularity 
gives sanction to everything. 

Our attitude tov/ard language merely reflects our attitude tovmrd 
more bnclc nattcro. It lo not terribly Important whether we 
uoc "nln't," or "like" Instead of "as" — except an symptoms of a 
gtmernl decay In values. If everything Is a matter of taste 
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and preference and usaBCi then wc nre robbing ourselves of all 
rlghtcouQ Indignation Against evil. For what is evil, In the 
modern cannon, except somebody else's equally valid conception 
of "good. "1^6 

Thus the question of morality, or evil. Is Introduced In this interesting 

and In manyways highly Insightful commentary (whothor one agrees with. 

his thrust or not) by Karris, a drama critic and columnist* 

These vlttws of the dictionary's innovations as merely symptoms 

of a basic cultural or moral malaise are not isolated. Perhaps a 

perusal of the ultimate of these somber views should conclude the look 

at them. It appeared in a review of the Third International which 

appeared in the Detroit News . It was written by the Right Reverend 

Richard S. Gmrlch, the Episcopal Bishop of Michigan » a man well known 

around Detroit for his "liberal" social attitudes and his efforts in 

behalf of racial harmony and in working to solve other contemporary 

social ills. The very fact that the book review editor should choose 

to give the dictionary to the bishop to review reveals something very 

interesting about the editor's linguiotlc attitudes. The Nev78 at the 

time had a large stable of reviewers available, including at least one 

linguist. Emrlch begins with very somber rhetoric: 

If a sentry forsnkes his post and places nn army in danger, 
the penalty io severe. If a guardian ceases to guard and 
neglccto his duty to children, there are few \fho would not 
condemn. If a great dictionary forsakes its post as the guardian 
of our language, how can one avoid dloappointmcnt? . . . the editor 
has failed to see that one cannot In this life avoid taking sides: 
one cannot be neutral. In the contest betv;een good language and 
poor language, the new dictionary has cheapened the language. 
Mhat led the editors to abandon standards and judfjraonts? If men 
assume the responsibility of publishing a dictionary (a trust 
from Noah Vvobstor), do wo not o>rpftCt guidance, though imperfect, 
in good Kngllsh? Because language changes and new words are 
added, does It follow that standards do not exist? Cannot a 
language, 3^^"0 everything else, bo weakened and corrupted? 
. . . Denii Inge of St. Paul's, TiOndon, wao known aa the "gloomy 
Dean" bec.uiso he had no optimistic Illusions about the nodorn 
v;orld. Uo .'lid not believe that v;hat was new waa necessarily 
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Eood, Uc wao one of the first to attack bolahevlsia at a deep 
level. Ho said that tradltlono, dlsclpllnco, and standards were 
necessary in politics, but that the bolohovlko were folstinR on 
the world the nnive belief that a brlr.bt future could be built 
by flrlnr, squads, nunss trials, propacanda, etc, (Castro). Old 
dioclpllnea and standards may be discarded. "Nonsense I " said 
the "gloomy Dean." 

The bolshevik spirit, he said, is to be found everywhere, not 
juBt in Russia. Wierever our standards arc discarded in family 
life, the care of the soul, art, literature, or education, 
there is the bolohovlk spirit, ^^horcver men believe that what 
is, is richt; v7hercvor they discard discipline for an easy short- 
cut, there is bolshevisra. It is a spirit that corrupts everything 
it touches. . . . with all of Its virtues and prcdlnlous labor 
and excellence of printing the greatest of all American diction- 
aries has been corrupted at center. The greatest language on 
earth has lost a guardian. 

And 80 the gloomy Bishop takes as alarming a view as possible in America 
ot this time and connects the descriptivisn of the Third International 
with Castro and communism, not to mention Kinsey. 

Despite the cultural calamity seen by this set of Journalistic 
commentators, there are tv70 other editorial documents in particular that 
serve to keep the controversy moving and, indeed, to give it new impetus. 
These both appear in the fall of 1961 in widely read publications of 
great prestige as opinion leaders. The New York , Times took an uncommon 
Interest in the controversy and was clearly the leader of the opposition 
as far as column inches and public credibility go. Sledd and Ebbit 
include seven items from the l}pv Hovk Tines In the eight months between 
September 7, 1961, and Fcbruairy 8, 1962. The central piece la an 
editorial which appeared on October 12, 1961, •'•28 and which was quoted, 
referred to, and alluded to repeatedly by other witers and other 
publications for the next few months of the hottest part of the contro- 
versy. There is little In the editorial v/hlch was original, but it 
was clearly tcken as definitive by many people, both lay and intellectual. 
It ottld simply that, "Wcbotcr's hno, it is apparent, surrendered to the 
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penalsslvo ochool that has been busily extending Ito beachhead on 
English In the schools.*' It saw this dcvolopmant as "disastrous" 
because the publication of a "say-as-you-go" dictionary could only 
serve to accelerate the deterioration of the "art of clear communication" 
vhlch is patently clear in the country i especially among students* Then 
the typical appeal to authority: "Webster's is more than just a pub- 
lishing venture: for generations it has been so widely regarded as a 
peerless authority on American English as to become almost a public 
institution*" Therefore, the editorial continued, "the publishers have 
failed in their public responsibility*" Then came the new element in 
tho editorial, an element that would become in countless other editorials 
a coda of the protest: 

We suggest to the Webster editors that they not throw out the 
printing plates of the Second edition* There is likely to be 
a continuing demand for it: and perhaps the edition can be 
made the platform for a new start* * * * a new start Is needed* 

The other editorial of great influence took the same tack* Said the 
editorial in Life of October 27, 1961:^^9 "we're not opposed to progress, 
but we'll keep Webster's Second edition around awhile for little matters 
of style, good English, winning at Scrabble and sucliwise*" Lincoln or 
Churchill, Life said, could not have modeled their immortal speeches on 
a book so "lax*" 

Apparently, the Times people read their own editorials and even 
take them seriously, for on January A, 1962, the following directive was 
issued to the staff of the Mow York Times : 

A regional correspondent Inquires v;hether the appearance of 
Webster's Third 2!^r>w IntP^injijdxij^i^ Dic tiona ry will affect our 
stylo* The nniswor in no. I-dltors rcprcHcnclng the ncvrs, Sunday 
and editorial dopartmonLfj hnvo decided without n dlnacnt to 
continue to foUov; Uoboter'n Soqond edition for spelllnn and 
usage* Wobf?t.cr'n Thtrd wtU be the authority only for now, 
principally r.clontrf Ic," woi'do* Two copies of that edition are 
available Ih the news department *''-'^" 
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There were, of course, voices In support of WebBter's Third, 
but they were In o decided minority. The editor of Webster's Third, 
?hlllp B. Ck)ve, took an active, articulate and aggressive role In Its 
defense. His first, longest, and most detailed defense appeared In a 
6. & C. Merrlam Cotapany house organ. Word Study , which Is widely 
distributed to teachers In schools and colleges nationwide. The defense 
appeared only a month after the publication of the Third, but even then 
the strong opposition was clear. Gove, In this piece, however, restricts 
his comments to teachers. He tells them In the long article. In effect, 
that llnfeylstlc science Is no longer a theory, but an Idea whose time 
has come. He very patiently and clearly reviews the linguistic facts 
that Inspired the dictionary and argues their firm and accurate estab- 
lishment as scientific fact. He especially warns teachers of the 
fallacy that there is some sanction for language behavior other than 
the actual linguistic behavior of native speakers of the language. 
He again warns then of planting in their students' minds the persistent 
notion that the language of the great majority of speakers is somehow 
corrupt or degenerate. He tells them that the result of this notion 
is "linguistic uncertainty, Belf-consciousness, and timid commonplace- 
neos."^^^ He reviews the scientific knowledge and tools available to the 
makers of the Third which were not available to the editors of Webster's 
Second t as, for example the Li nguistic A tlas of the United States and 
Canada, which showed that several pronunciations, for example, may lack 
prestige in one region and be acceptable in another region. He con- 
cludes by noting that a dictionary maker should not scorn s prnchp.p.fuhl , 
but that he should "... have no traffic with gucnnwork, prejudice, 
or bias or with artificial notlona of correctness and super lor ity," 
Tlio dictionary "... must be descriptive and not prescriptive." 
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But since this defense vas addreeoed primarily to teachers as the 
readers of Word Study , and since he was probably feeling the heat of 
the Tineo and Life cditorialo, he wrote vigorous letters to both 
publications, which printed them in their "letters" columns • In the 
longer letter to the Times Gove scorns the editorial for creating 
artificial sentences from items in Webster's Third ("A passcl of doublc- 
doraes at the G, & C, Merriam Company Joint . • • have been confabbing 
and yaV.king . . . ," etc) and passing them off as "approved" by 
Webster's Tliird . This was a very common bit of humor indulged in by 
editorial vnriters during the controversy! Gove calls the contrived 
paragraphs by the Times a "monstrosity" that " • • • hits no mark at 
all." He says similar paragraphs could be prepared from formal literary 
language, that each of the words used in the paragraph have in some 
context standard status, that all the words used would not in English 
occur togcti er. He then cites evidence of "standard" context for many 
of the words that the Time s made fun of. 

He reminded the Times that that newspaper was itself a source; 
" . • . no other daily newspaper has been more consistently read or 
more frequently cited," (700 tlr.cs in Webster's T hird) for the Webster's 
Third, and "... that as long as your own staffers are allowed to 
express themselves in their own vigorous independent style, they will 
be exemplifying viable up-to-date English that no prescriptive rules 
can interfere with." He asks the T imes to, " • . • talk sense to the 
American people, . . . the ultimate arbiters of our linguistic 
standards should not be urged to look back to artificial precepts of 
a bygone npe. They must accept linguistic facts.""'-^^ 

Ho tells the edltora of TNlfc that for the dictionary "... to 
att(?*npt to prcocrlbe the lanfiungo would bo like Life reporting the 
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news as ItB cdltoro v;ould prefer It to happont"^^-^ 

There were aleo a few journalistic defenses • Norman Et Zsaacs^^^ 
was the first, when he chided the "erudite Rentlcmen" of the New York 
Time 8 for their editorial attacking Webster's Third , saying it was 
unlikely they could win the argument because they didn't have the facts 
on their side. Ethel Strainchnmpa in the Saint Louts Post Dispatch 
wrote a synpathotic review of the dictionary, and displayed an under- 
standing nud acceptance of descriptive notions. 

But what of some of the other professions concerned with language? 
What was their reaction to Webster's Third? A look at the various pro- 
fessional journals which reviewed the publication reveals, if anything, 
a reaction even more strongly negative than in the newspapers. Some 
of the individual reactions were interesting and some even startling. 
Busines s Week, under the title, "Webster's Wnyout Dictionary," called 
Webster's Tliird a "businessman's nightmare" because "A one-product 
company that pours millions into research but brings out a new model 
only about four tines each century has just stuck its neck out with a 
version that could easily prove 20 years ahead of its market. "^^6 
Business Week suggested that the dictionary "might well stir up a con- 
troversy once it's in the hands of academicians," because most diction- 
aries since Dr. .T«^nif:on have been prescriptive. The review reports, in 
this regard, that Herrlam's competitors, "... marvel at the boldness 
of the move," and that some felt that it might cost the company part 
of its traditional m.irkct. They report one "major competitor" as faying 
that, "Vnint they did v;a8 right, but they may have done it 20 or 30 years 
too soon. They're otnUlng their reputation against a lot of research 
among acadcnlclans vho control the school markets." About the contro- 
versy lJu^olj\eH£ VT^^ the "major competitor" wore certainly rlgbt, 
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but they were a bit off on tt^clr prediction as to the locua of that 
controversy. Acadcinlclans who disliked the dictionary » and they were 
legion, had only to eit back and let the press mount the attack. There 
was rcscntmGnt enough there for everybody. Indeed, it must have proven 
to many academics, vho often suspect the popular press' low values, a 
reassurance to see the press fight so diligently for such high minded 
principles as linguistic punctilio. ^37 

Science actually turned on the linguists and lexicographers who 
were operating In its name and with Its principles. It is difficult 
to tell the review in this journal from dozens of others that appeared 
in the New York Tlmas and other enemy jeers except for the concern for 
scientific and technical terms (which come after the concern over the 
inclusion of "irregardless" and "ain't" and the dropping of the 
"colloquial" label) . The last paragraph of the Science review is 
startling even though it is predictable given the data of this study. 
It reveals the strength of the prescriptive notion even among some of 
those whose professional training would most preclude it* Perhaps it 
is a pltre of concrete evidence of the really striking lack of effect 
of 20th century science and technology culturally in terms of the 
prescriptive linguistic notion. The last paragraph reads: 

The editor [of V7ebster'nl has paid hlo debt to science more 
fully than to f^oneral culture. Illn working rule that accuracy 
requires a dictionary to state moanliigo In terms In which words 
are in fact used, not to give editorial opinion on v;hat their 
meanings arc docs better for technical terms than for English 
in general. We hope the next edition will diotlnp.ulsh more 
sharply and with wore discrimination between Illiterate and 
literate usage, both In opeoch and In ^nrltlng.-'--^" 

It is clear from the review that the vrrltcr, Graham Du Shane, 
and whatever portion of the oclontlflc comniunlty ' o attitude he repre- 
sents, nlnply dooo not take sorloualy the notion that language or 
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lexicography can bo approached scientifically. In nls review he notes 
that Webster's Third reports "ain't" as "used orally in most parts of 
the U. S. by many cultivated speakers." Du Shane says, "This we 
doubt," and that is all he says. When one scientist doubts an assertion 
of another scientist's, ho discusses the evidence for the assertion. 
Du Shane dismisses the assertion out of hand. He apparently does not 
accept it, or even perceive of it, as a scientific Inference. 

The review in the Library Journal was a bitter attack on the 
Third from another unlikely source. Its judgment: "Indispensable 
for Its new . . . material, deplorable for its wholesale abridgments— 
as well as its obfuscatlon of the boundaries between prestige and non- 
prestige usages . . . ."139 reviewer refuses to accept the premise 
that a dictionary should be descriptive on the grounds that, "... the 
great mjiss of dictionary users want and need a dictionary to prescribe 
for tht>ra." It is interesting that the review should link this "want" 
and "need" to upward mobility. "Enlightened teachers," it says: 

no longer seek to uproot everyday . . . language and plant 
elevated usage in its place but rather to cultivate the pupil's 
ability to switch with ease from one to the other — that is to 
promote the social mobility that goes with true democracy. 
Surely it is misguided egalitarianism, then, to intersperse 
forms belonging to various levels and regions in such a way 
that no one usage appears to have an official st'^tus.'^^" 

This appeal to the sacredness of upward mobility and th? necessity 

of "standard" or elevated usage to achieve the same becomes very 

familiar in theme in the school's defense of proscriptivlsm, as Chapter 

Five will demonstrate. The review chooses to illustrate the point with 

the fact that the dictionary lists the pronunciation of "bird" as 

occurring both with and without the /c/ coloring. The review notes 

that the latter pronunciation stll]. has prestige in some "southern 

circles," but, "Today it Is uhunnod like the plague by nearly all New 
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Yorkers who identify thcmaelvoo with the eiivicated." This sugecoto 
a certain regional bias on the part of the reviewer* 

A leoding journal of yet onothcr group of profcsoionalo who work 
with language came out four square against Vtebster's Third when the 
American Bar Association Journa l^ announced that, "The New Webster's 
will be of no use to us; ... it will not, for us at least, supplant 
the Second edition. "^^^ The review wade a long analogy v?ith currency 
and used the notion of Gresham's Law against the Third . It pointed 
out that Noah Webster had been trained as a lawyer, practiced the art, 
and therefore, "... V70ll understood the importance of exact language 
and good usage." It lamented that in his name, "A serious blow has 
. . . befallen the cause of good English." The Journal , as consequence, 
joined in, " . . . what seems to be the general feeling Is that [the] 
abdication of responsibility for the standards of language Is deplorable." 

The only professional lingitist to attack VJebster's Third, at least 
in public print, was Mario Pel.^*^ In the New York Tines Book Revlew^ ^^ 
he meets the question of usage with his own question: "Whose usoge? 
That of J. F. Kennedy— or that of Joe Doakes?" Ills point is that the 
usage principle and the Informality principle could lead to "vulgarity." 
But even Pel, wlio is certainly no descrlptlonist, grudgingly grants 
some measure of publication success for Webster's Third ; for, "It Is 
the closest we can get, in America, to the Voice of Authority." From the 
tone of that statement, from the copital letters, from the tone of the 
whole review, one gets the Impreoslon that Mario Pel longs for the 
values of other places, ether tlmos, but will live in this time and place 
if ho has to. 

Vrtillo the reaction of profcoolonnl journals was overwhelmingly 
ncgfttivc, r.d 1 tor & Tub 11 glinr and the r.ngll^h .Tournal keep debate alive. 
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Roy n. Copperud In Editor & Publlnher called the. opposition to 
Webster's Third , "... a flurry of nitwitted conuncntary."^^^ The 
conuncntators "... whine that the new dictionary is guilty of 'per- 
missiveness,' reflecting the wrong-headed though widely hold— especially 
among journalists and high school teachers of English — conviction tliat 
the business of a dictionary is to lay do\m the law." I. Willis 
Russell, writing in the Enp.liph Journal , a journal for high school 
English teachers, also advocates the position of Webster's Third , but 
he apparently does not see the locus of prescriptivism with teachers, 
as does Roy Copperud. For Russell says that, "It is unnecessary in 
this journal to belabor the point that a living language changes, as 
does the status of words and locutions. It will not be surprising, 
therefore, to find terms labeled one way in Webster's Second either 
labeled differently in Webster's Third or not at all."^^^ If the 
evidence of this study and other studies is sound, Copperud is more 
near In his estimates of the attitudes of most of Russell's readers 
than Russell is. But Russell's is a clear, thoughtful, well documented 
defense of Webster's Third and of the descriptive orientation. 

Most of the attacks dealt with so far in this chapter have not 
been thoughtful or well documented attacks. They have been, by and 
large, sincere, but visceral, emotional defenses of the status quo or, 
more frequently, laments of the corruption of modern thought. A great 
many have, been imitative and unoriginal , following the theme and 
using the examples of such opinion leaders as the New York Times , the 
Wnshlnnton Post , and l.ifc . They were written, in the main by men who, 
however well informed In some areas of knowledge, knew little if 
anything about the history or nature of the English lanauaco. This is 
A rather strnnnc statement to make about profcsciionnl journallBts, but 
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It 1b patently truct (The Bane would nlao bo a otranRo oboervotlon 
to make about teachers of English, but It Is also true about them.) 
Moreover, either the operation of the dally press does not allow for 
much basic research or the temperament of the men who operate It does 
not, for not many of them bothered to check out empirically the evidence 
for Webster Third 's position or for the Individual entries In Vtebster's 
Third . They simply reacted In terms of the received attitudes in their 
heads. This must have seemed acceptable to them as it seems to have 
struck a responsive chord In the public, to have squared with the 
received attitudes In the public's mind. Thus one sees In reading these 
attacks a great deal of redundancy In both thesis and detail. 

There were, however, some few attacks which were more thoughtful 
and original, and thus more powerful, If no less deeply felt. These 
appear later in the controversy, because they arc In publications 
requiring longer and more careful presentation. They were written by 
men aware of the Issues, and to v;hom the prescriptive notion was strong, 
and valid. These men could hold their o\m in an argument against very 
Informed people. A discussion of two of these attacks should further 
illuminate the force of the prescriptive notion in the 20th century in 
America cs it is revealed in the Third Intornational controversy. 

Of the two critical articles to round out the discussion of the 
attacks, the ones that best meet these criteria of thoughtfulness, 
logic, and devolopmcnl: are by Dwight McDonald in the Now Yorker ^ ^'^ and 
V/iloon Follctt in Atlantic . ^^♦^ Follctt'o hn« much about it of the out- 
raged sputter, but is basically so cleor and deeply felt so as to perhaps 
stand in company with Mcttonold's. But credit for the moot determined, 
best reaooncd, and moot roscnrchod attack on V/obntor'n Third should 
clearly go to Dwlght McDonald. This io not to o«y thnt Ills critlcn did 
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not find gaps In his research and flaws in his logic, as shall be shown 
here in part; it is only to say that critics and defenders alike would 
probably agree that his essay is the most worthy advocate of the 
prescriptive forces • Clearly it is the most determined. 

The essay appeared first in the New Yorker and McDonald later 
expanded on it in the form of an answer to Patrick H. Kilburn, who 
attacked McDonald's Hew Yorker essay. Joining this colloquy with 
McDonald, Follett, and Kilbum, was James Sledd, the editor of 
Dictionaries and Tlmt Dictionary . This four way confrontation, though 
not the finale of the controversy, was the time when the flame of con- 
troversy burned brightest and most intensely. 

In his New Yorker piece McDonald objects to nearly ever> thing 
that other critics had objected to, except in a great deal more detail 
ancTwith the buttressing of more research and thought. Rather than to 
rehash his and Follett's objections again, it is useful to organize the 
report of McDonald-Follctt-Kilbum-Sledd around the three questions that 
McDonald presents as the essence of his argument, the final ground on 
which he will take his stand. Wis development of the three questions 
stands as a rather good brief for modem prescriptivlsm and the rejoinders 
of Kilburn and Slcdd may sum up modem descrlptivism. McDonald's three 
questions were: (1) Can a dictionary be descriptive and not prcscrip** 
tive? (2) Wlittt is the nature of change in language? (3) ^-Jhat kind of 
authority, if any, should attempt to direct and control change? 

As regards the first question: McDonald argues that if Govo had 
believed that there could have been a descriptive dictionary, he would 
not have used such uooge labels as he did (sub-stnndnrd, non-standard, 
and slang). Ills reaoonlng is that no matter how descriptive those 
labels are to Gove, to "the rest of un" they are prcncrlptlve because 
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they "liaply a value judgment." Follett nakca a very aiiaJ.lar point: 

Examination cannot proceed far vlthout revealing that Webster's 
Third . behind its front of paaaionleoo objectivity, is in truth 
a fighting document. And the enemy it ia out to destroy is 
every obstinate vestige of linguistic punctilio, every influence 
that makes for the upholding of standards, every criterion for 
diatlnguiching between better uaages and worse. In other words. 
It has gone over bodily to the school that construes traditions 
as enslaving, the rudimentary principles of syntax as crippling, 
and taste as irrelevant. 

. . . the rock-bottom practical truth is that the lexicographer 
cannot abrogate his authority if he wants to. He may think of 
himself as a detached scientist reporting the facts of language, 
declining to recommend use of anything or abstention from any- 
thing; but the myriad consultants of his work are not to sec him 
80. Re helps create, not a book of fads and fancies and private 
opinions, but a Dictionary of the English language. It comes to 
every reader under auspices that oay, not "Take it or leave it," 
but rather something like this: "Here in 8000 columns is a 
definitive report of what a synod of the most trustworthy American 
experts consider twentieth century. This is your language; take 
It and use it. And if you use it in conformity with the principles 
and practices here exemplified, your use will be the moot accurate 
attainable by any American of this era." The fact that the com- 
pilers dioclaim authority and piously refrain fro.^^uiigr.ents is 
meaningless: the work itself, by virtue of its inclusions and 
exclusions, its mere existence, is a whole universe of judgments, 
received by millions as the word from on high.^^^ 

Kllbum^'^^ answers McDonald's first question simply by saying the 
fact that "Dwight McDonald and his D\;ightiots" read the descriptions of 
the dictionary as prescription doesn't make the dictionary prescriptive. 
He points to the "Explanatory Hoten" of Webster's Third as the cure for 
this in that they contained detailed explanations of the principles and 
practices of the dictionary, including the Intended moaning of the few 
status labels uned. Sledd,^^^ in his cooay, adds that one reason for 
the Third Int cvnational controversy was Cove's success in infoirmlng the 
public that some dlctlonarioa, and most especially his, were not what 
they thought they were. 

The second question anks about tlie nature of change, and brings 
from McDonald the stipulation that language docs change: 
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• • * but there cmst be some brakes applied by those who know 
and care about the lanp^uage, or elso the chnnp,c will be so 
fast and so dominated by the p.rcat majority vho have other things 
to do besides worrying about ^ood Kniiillsh that the result will 
be a Jargon as cut off from the race's culture and traditions 
as the Pidgin English of the South Seas* There must be some 
people In a position of authority because of their skill or 
knowledge who will Insist on standards even If they are called 
purists, pedants, and reactionaries. It Is their job to make 
It toufih for changes, so that the fittest will survive. 

He also in answering the second question comes to a very clear 

Btntcment of the necessity of formal authority. He admits: 

. . . that . . • common usage Is the chief determinant of change. 
But the process Is not mindless and automatic, as some of the 
more far-out disciples of Structural Linguistics seem to think. 
It can be, and has been, hastened or retarded (or even completely 
scotched) by conscious actions taken by certain individuals who 
are looked up to by the lay community ns— awful word— authorities. 
Until the masochistically modest Dr. Gove came along, lexicographers 
were prominent among such authorities. 

Sledd, in answer, says that he doubts both the can and the should 
of McDonald's assertion that certain individuals can consciously control 
llnguictic change, and that le:Klcographers should as a moral imperative. 
He cites his own studies in this area as well ae his reading of the 
studies of others. Moreover t he labels McDonald's fear of English 
becoming like Pidgin as "Imaginary," citing how well English has done 
for some centuries without conscious human control, as well as the fact 
that people who propose to control language arc not its mo ot informed 
students, and, finally, that the would-be controllers have never defined 
their ends for control. 

Kilburn asserts that the process of change is not "mindless and 
automatic}" "It is instead the rcault of a staggeringly complex inter- 
play of a vast variety of linguistic pressures • . • ," among which are 
perhaps the prescrlbor'o netlvltica. VHmt ticems to upset the prescribcrs, 
continues Kilburn, la that Icxlcographors pay little attention to their 
prcBcrlptlonB but obriorv© closely their prnctlce. "Mr. McDonald has 
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not mado his mark as a theoretician • • t but as a practicing writer • 
It he sincerely bollcvcs In a consorvatlvo theory of language, lot him 
begin by writing formally* Let him eschew all slang terms i And preserve 
the purity of the tongue In hln own writing * Example Is much stronger 
than precept. But of course he will not . . . ,"153 

McDonald's third question of what kind of authority should direct 
and control change Is very closely related to his second questions He 
argiucs that correctness cannot rest upon comon usage, that Instead 
it must rest upon " • • • the way words are used by those who have a 
special Interest In the language; teachers, scholars i \7rlters."154 

Neither Kllbum nor Sledd have much to say In response to the 
third question, believing the discussion of the second question to have 
covered it largely. They both, however, state that McDonald's three 
questions do not adequately cover the ground that separates them from 
his position. Kllburn cites two fallacies In McDonald's presentation: 
McDonald's nal>ire belief in a single "good English," and his fallacious 
belief that usage labels determine the status of a word* A word will 
have, claims Kllbum, a certain status In a certain situation, no matter 
how It Is listed In a dictionary. 

Slodd's added point raises the question of the responsibility of 
reviewers* This question Is extremely Interesting in view of the nature 
of the conflict in the controversy between two groups of linguistic 
professionals, one which makes a living studying language, the other 
using it* Although each group is engaged professionally with the 
language, they seem at opposite poles in their ways of looking at it* 
Ttie question also has some bearing on the role of prescription in the 
20th century culture* 
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Ethol Strainchairips, ono of the very few journalists to favorably 
review Webster's Third, a few weeks after her review, when the full 
depth and vehemence of the opposition was fully apparent, wrote a commen- 
tary on this interesting paradox. She referred especially to the reviews 
^ the Saturday Review , the New York Times , and Life . 

The Mcrriam-Wcbstcr editors must have known that most people 
are linj'uistically more conservative in theory than in practice. 
But modem writers, who are more free-wheeling with their 
languaRo than any of their predecessors since ShakespGare, 
night have been expected to accept the consequences. 

The comment in the press on Webster's Third indicates, however: 

. . . that our writers are more modem in what they do than in 
what they think. They don't, in short, approve of their own 
uninhibited practice. 

She charges that the xnriters of the critical editorials make it quite 
clear that they have an "egregious" misconception of what the role of 
a dictionary is and that they choose to disregard the problems of the 
readers of their own publications. 

She suggests that this ignorance and disregard based on prejudice 
about words is not as inexcusable an error as the critical editors* 
failure to do "the most elementary kind of research," this because they 
give evidence in their editorials that they have no idea, " • • • as to 
what is really printed between the covers of the old dictionary that 
they prof CCS to trca^iurc and use as a guide . . ."l^B q^hX vrhich they 
ask their readers [and in the case of the New York Tlmog , it.i staff] 
to use in place of Webster's Third. In the remainder of hct article 
she develops this point by showing how much of the language in the 
editorials would be proscribed by V/ebotcr's Sc^cond* For example, iu the 
issue of Titfc that contained the editorial claiming that magazine would 
continue to uoo Wcbnter's nncond , Strnlnchnmpo found thirty usages pro- 
scribed by Woboter's fiC;£omK All this, she concluded, only shows that 
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the editorialists in the three cases, " • • • don't know what the real 
problems for dictionary editors are, nor what a good dictionary should 

Ethel Strainchamps makes no mention of how the critics of Webster's 
Third came by their prescriptive prejudices— prejudices so strong that 
they react without even elementary research into the substance of their 
concern— very curious behavior for publications of the record and pres- 
tige of these just indicated. Kilburn, too, la puzzled by it, " • • • 
except by attributing it to the thorough Job of brainwashing we are sub- 
jected to by the schoolmarms in our formative years, "^^^ McDonald Is 
not puzzled and gives a cogent answer, although it too suffers from the 
same ignorance of the nature of language and language change that leads 
him into his difficulties with his academic adversaries, Kllbum and 
Sledd. For McDonald the reason for the journalistic revulsion at 
Vebster^'s Third is psychological: 

The language tells people who they are, since the past has formed 
the present; If a people loses contact too abruptly with Its 
past, as In Soviet Russia and Red China today. It becomes dis- 
oriented, formless, anonynous, I think our violent reaction to 
Webster Threje wns partly because we thought it speeded up too 
much the normal process of language change by Its overperralssivo 
attitude. This nmdc us uneasy because It threatened our sense of 
Identity. Our language was being eroded under us and the rodents 
were juct those we had assumed vould be on the other side, unmcly 
the lexicographers, A "mysticnl reaction" perhaps— "emotional" 
might be more accurate— but one with a reasonable basis, 

In odditlon to giving a rationale for the "almost unanimous 

hostility of the lay preBs"'''^^ to Webster's Third, McDonald also makes 

a case for the superiority of journalists over scholars in terms of 

fltncso for criticizing V/cbater's Third, "Normally," he says, "one 

would expect scholars to defend standards and joumollsts to be tclntivo. 

indifferent, bete the oppoolto is the cane," He hazards that this has 

happened because the " , , ♦ academic cstablinhnent has gone overboard 
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for Structural Linguiotlcs • • • ,"163 j^j^ nsuertion contrary to the 
facts; structural linguistics and Unguis tics tnet with extreme hostility 
In universities and coUoses In the 50*8 and GO's] The lay critics, 
McDonald argues , arc on " • • . the firing line of actual usage since 
they make their living by writing for the public, are more aware of and 
concerned about the vulgarization of the language that is now going 
on in this country. Also, journalists are more worldly and cynical 
than scholars. "^^^ 

Sledd, for his part, points out that Webster's Third is important, 
but that the controversy surrounding it is not an earth shaking issue* 

Between respect and disrespect, however, for integrity, experience, 
and leamine, the difference la important. . . . when a revievret 
sits down to an unabridged dictionary, he can only sample it, and 
much of the sample will be beyond him; on any given point, the 
chances are some hundred to one that the editors know more and 
had better advice than he knows or can give. The reviewer should 
remember these thin^a. Wixcn he thinks he has turned up something 
wrong, he should examine his judgment and check his facts before 
saying so, and if ho finally decides that the criticism is 
deserved, he should offer it modestly and in the consciousness 
that men's prosperity and happiness and the solvency of a great 
institution may depend on what he says. 

Mr. McDonald will apparently have none of these scruples. Wliether 
or not the TTiird Into n^atlo nn] is a good dictionary, I soberly 
maintain that his review of^it is bad, and portentously bad, 
because it is disgraced by . . . ignorance and unfairness . . . .^^^ 

Sledd goes on to make several carefully documented and soundly 
reasoned direct charges against McDonald's qualifications as a reviewer 
of Webster 'o Third . He charges that McDonald is careless with facts, 
that he docs not state his case against the dictionary fairly, that he 
was not familiar with cntabliohcd dictionary techniques, that he knew 
little about discussions of linguistic change, the nature of language 
or linguistic geography; that he miarcprcBcntcd both Vcbntcr's Third and 
Second repeatedly, and tlu'it McDonald's ideas of good Kngllnti arc 
confuoed.'-^'^ 
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Slcdd's case against McDonald 'a review la otrong and convincing; 
and what he says about McDonnXd goes In spades for the other reviewers, 
Blnce McDonald Is clearly the best, most important, most credible, and 
most determined of all the "lay" critics. Even McDonald admits that 
the critics acted "emotionally"; it seems clear from the reviews that 
they acted without sufficient knowledge, research, and responsibility, 
as well* The reason for this is the point for this study* 

Whether or not the Third International Is a good, bad, or indif- 
ferent dictionary, the nature of the reaction of the press against it 
shows In clear, crystal form the strength of the prescriptive linguis- 
tic attitude In the mid-twentieth century. This must be connected with 
the strength of the same attitude in the educational institution of the 
culture which created this reaction both by what it does— inculcate the 
prescriptive attitude— and what It doesn't do— provide Information about 
the nature of language. 

Against the chance that the press reaction might be a kind of 
universal human reflex, it Is instructive to examine the reaction of 
the British press to Webster's Third , vrhlch after all is an International 
dictionary of the Knsllsh language. 

A look at some dozen reviews appearing in British ncwnpapcrs and 

periodicals during the controversy shows not one negative review, and 

only minor mention at all of the preacrlptlve-descrlptlvc controversy, 

beyond the simple reporting of the controversy raging in the States. 

In an early review the Glas gow I Terald accepts gracefully the dcocrlptlve 

nature of the dlctlonfiry, nnying that Amcrlcon Knglioh is a rapidly 

evolving language, that: 

• • . all lanp.uagcs change and grow and c.hanr,c; even Johnaon, 
who once hnd liopcd thnt hln dintlonnry ohoultl net art n fixative, 
acknowlcdf'.cd in n celebrated pnf^oago tlic vanity of such a 
Miah . . * * - 
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From such Illusions V/cbstcr was alwnyn free; Indeed ho and his 
successors would regard the Idoa of trying to fix a language 
not simply with skepticism hut abhorrence # American la a 
language changing faster than most; and the rapidity Is actively 
chcrlsed as a virtue»^^^ 

After reading the American reviews one would wonder by whom It Is con* 

sldered a virtue » but certainly here la a response of a different 

source* The review goes on to analyze how the dictionary reflects 

American culture, without further reference to the descriptive nature* 

One revlewi by Randolph Quirk In the ^fcw Statesman , does find the 

lack of a more refined scheme or usage labels ^'rather regrettable/' 

but negative comment is a less Important feature of the revlewi and 

no hindrance to a favorable judgment, as Quirk concludes, " * * * that 

it is difficult to Imagine in so compact a form so vast, so authorlta-* 

tlve, and up-to-date a body of information • . . ."ISB on the 

Engl:^.dh language. 

The Tliird International is reviewed favorably, sometimes glowingly, 
without reference to its descriptive nature in Books of the Month , the 
Cardiff V/estern Mail , the Scotsman , the Observer, the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly , and even in the fusty London Tijnes Literary Supplement # 
Among the concerns of these reviews were the Third's appropriateness 
for British readers, comparisons with the Oxford Knglish Dictionary 
(which being a dictionary of historical principles is necessarily 
descriptive), its store of new words, its chanf.es in format, and its 
price and bulk* 

As interentinR comparisons with the hostile reviews in the Journal 
of the A mor lean Par Annocintton and in Sci ence , there appeared reviews 
in the lirltish counterpart publications, the Law yt mc q and Hature * 
THg LSH '^^^^ AM Jour nal , notes that words are the tools of 

a la\/ycr's tradn ^^r^A that he therefore needs a first class dictionnry» 



The Law Tlr.os , unliV.c the ADA Journnl . thinko that V/cbster'e Third is 
a first clasa dictionary: "It wovild be difficult to praise too hlRhly 
the erudition, skill, and industry which have gone to the production 
of this outstanding volume . . . ."169 it does not mention the prescrip- 
tive Intention. Nor docs Nature , whith simply says that Webster's Third 
is a very good dictionary for any citizen, including biological scien- 
tists. 

One of the moot careful British reviews was delivered by John 
Levitt in John O'London 's. In it Webster's Third is given, "An 
enthusiastic welcome ... on the whole, but with some reservations." 
Levitt cones by this judgment by considering the requirements of a 
dictionary and measuring VJebster's Third against these. Webster's 
Third comes out well in meeting the requirements for comprehensiveness 
and for accuratcness and adequateness of definition. Levitt has some 
reservations about some minor natter of format, about the fact that 
It Is not an historical dictionary (like the OED) , and about the 
"International" quality of it. The point is that he accepts the des- 
criptive principles of Webster's Third without question, for he derived 
no requirement bearing on this question. 

It is clear to see from the British reviews that American rcvicwera 
exhibited a special sensitivity to the descriptive principles of the 
Ttilrd Intcrnntlonal . 

An interesting and characteristic spin-off of the Third Tnternn- 
tlonal controversy, which serves to show the depth of strength of the 
prescriptive feeling from another angle. Involved publishing efforts 
which devcilopod as a response to Webster's TliJrd.^'^Q 

The most notable of these was an effort of the American Heritage 
Publishing Company to purchase control of the 0. ft C. Mcrriam Company. ^"^^ 
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Jamco Partoni the. Froaldcnt of American Hcrltago iu the cprlno; of 1962, 

called the Third International "an affront to scholarship" and announced 

that Merrlam was "badly In need of nuldance," and that his company was 

bidding for sufficient shares of Merrlam stock so as to be In control to 

offer that guidance. The effort of American Heritage to buy Into Merrlam 

or to do a dictionary jointly with them had been goi^^S on for some years, 

according to Gordon J. Gallan, Merrlam president. Parton said thl.7 

effort was "speeded up" as a reaction to Webster's Third . He added that 

if his company got control of Merrlam, "We'd take the Third out of print! 

We'd go back to the Second International and speed ahead on the Fourth. 

It'd take us tvo or three years, and the company would lose some sales. 

But if Merrlam keeps on the way it's going, they'll ruin their com- 
pany. "172 

The effort by American Heritage failed. Later, however, the company 
negotiated a joint effort with Houghton Mifflin and in 1969 published 
the American Heritapio T)ictionary of the relish Lanfniage .^^^ The intro- 
duction to this dictionary contains a rather pointed allusion to the 
Third when it rends: "To furnish the guidance which we believe to be 
an essential responsibility of a good dictionary, we have frequently 
employed usage-context indicators such as 'slang,' or 'regional. '"^^^ 
But the makers of this dictionary went beyond this established prescrip- 
tive behavior in asking a panel of: 

. . . 100 outstanding speakers and writers a wide range of 
questions about how the lnn,",uane in used today, copecinlly with 
regard to dubloun or controversial locutions. After careful 
tabulation and analynis oT their replica, we hnvo prepared 
several hundred unnne notea to guide readers to cffectivoness 
in speech nnd writing. An i conocquonce, thin Dictionary can 
claim to be more preclanly ileecrlptlve, in tcrnua of current 
usage levels, than any heretofore pnhliuhed— enpecinlly in 
offorlr.g the render tlKs loMicnl opiniot^n of a large group of 
highly oophiiiticiitod follow citlacnn.^''^ 
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Thua does co-optatlon proceed In the process of ro-ostnbllahlng 

the 19th century pattern in 20th century jargon, with deference paid 

20th century forces without really submitting to them. As the editor 

aaya to a further development of the device, which turns out to be 

very much what Dwight McDonald called for: 

But the makers of the American tlorltano Dictionary of the 
English I^nnpuapo accept usaRC a'a the authority for correctness, 
but they have eschewed the "scientific" delusion that a diction- 
ary should contain no value Judpiments. Some, to be sure, they 
[sic] have been merely implicit: the arrant solecisms of the 
ignoramuses are here often omitted entirely, "irrej^ardless" of 
how he may feel about this neglect. What is desirable is that, 
when value judgments are explicit, they should be clearly 
attributed. Thus good usage can usually be distinguished from 
bad usage, even as good books can be distinguished from bad 
books. The present editors maintain that those best fitted to 
make such distinctions are, as Noah Webster oald, the enlightened 
members of the community; not the scholarly theoreticians, not 
the instinctive verbaliaers of the unlettered mass. The best 
authorities, at least for cultivated usage, are those profcs- 
Bicnal speakers and writers who have demonstrated their sen- 
sitiveness to the language and their power to wield it effec- 
tively and beautifully. 

In taking Richard Grant Wliite's criterion of "best writers and speakers" 

as his basis for his description as a replacement for the "scientific" 

notion, Morris confounds the meaning of "usage" and "description" to 

fit his traditional notions of correctness, while appearing to subsinne 

Into his editorial practice major concessions to modem linguistic and 

lexographic practices. As with some dictionaries, so with much of the 

linguistic thought of the 20th century: the more things change the more 

they stay the same. 

But as things turned out, the AIH) was hoisted by its own petard. 
Per the panel could agree almost not at all. They wore in total agree- 
ment on only one item—the proscription of "simultancous"aa an adverb 
("the election was conducted olmultnncoufi with the referendum") , and 
in oubntantial agreement on only fourteen more.^'^^ The significant 
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thing Is that thoy disagrued more than they agrtiod. The panel waa made 
up of 100 novelists, essayists, poets. Journalists, writers on science 
and sports, public officials, editors, and professors. The list reads 
like the roll of a nco-gentecl apparatus. Ten names chosen at random? 
Tlieodorc Bernstein (Assistant Managing Editor, The New York Times) . 
Erwln D. Canahn (EdItor-ln-Chlef , The Christian Science Monitor ; Past 
President I American Society of Newspaper Editors; Past Chairman of the 
Boardi United States Chamber of Commerce) , Luther Evans (formerly 
Librarian of Congress), John Fischer (formerly EdItor-ln-Chief , Harper's 
Magazine) I Levzls Webster Jones (formerly President of Rutgers University > 
the University of Arkansas, and Bennington College; Past Chalrmani Board 
of Trustees, Educational Testing Service), David McCord (Poet; essayist; 
Honorary Curator of the Poetry and Farnsworth Rooms, Harvard College 
Library), David Ogilvy (Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, Ogilvy & 
Mather International, Inc.), Harlow Shapley (Past President, American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and American Association for the Advancement 
of Science). 

The behavior of the panel as regards the usage questions was also 
non-genteel • 

• • • many of them revealed, on particular questions, an attitude 
more reminiscent of I)r» Jonnon than of the modern linguistic 
view; they tend to feci that the English language Is going to 
hell if "wc'V don't do something to stop it, and they tend to 
feel that their own usage preferences are clearly right: , 

The panel included also several critics of the Third { Jacques 
Barzun, Sydney J» Harris, Dwlght McDonald, and Mario Pelt The only 
defender was Roy Coppcrud, and he had boon n reluctant defender • 

The editors of the dictionary, because of the i^anol's great 
dlsngroemont, arc forced to admit 
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» • » a fact that lo often conveniently innorcd — that ainonR the 
best qualified to know, there is a very considerable diversity 
of usage* Anyone nurvcyinp, the panelists' various opinions is 
likely to conclude that r.ood usane is indeed an elusive nymph » 
well worth pursuina but inconsistent in shape and dress, and 
rather hard to back into a corner. ^'^^ 

There is no discussion in the dictionary of a descriptionist's^^^ 
point that such differences are common alternatives, that they make no 
difference in the sense of the discourse, and arc not worth debating 
about*~'especially since such debate creates in people needless linguis- 
tic neurosis. Instead, the AlIT) clains that: 

Where this dictionary differs notably from those that have pre- 
ceded it, vrith regard to usage, is in exposing the lexical 
opinions of a larner group of rccopinized leaders than has here- 
tofore been consulted, so that the ordinary user, looking up 
an exprcsnlon whose social status is uncertain, can discover 
just how and to V7hat extent his presumed betters agree on what 
he ought to say or write. Thus, he is not turned away uncoun- 
eclcd and uncomf ortcd : he has before him an authoritative 
statement on a disputed issue; yet, he is left one of the most 
valuable of human freedoms, the freedom to say what he pleases. 

One wonders what comfort a believer in correctness can take in 
the dogmatic differences expressed by the panel, what counsel? Should 
one follow the urging of John ICleran or of Walter Kerr? Which is the 
"authoritative etatcnent?" Lewis Muraford's or Marianne Moore's? And 
if the freedom to cay what one pleases is so valuable, why all the 
rhetoric about correct usage? Why the apparatus of a usage panel at all? 
Co-optation appears sometimes to result in awkx^ard postures. 

llic logical awkwnrdncs.i aside, the ATH) is an interesting consequence 
of the .Tliird Internntlonal not only as a further indication of the 
typical device by x^hleh the prescriptive continuity retains its force 
in the face of the crucial and contrary forces of the 20th century. 

A dictionary is ft major and important intellectual tool in our kind 
of culture. An effort by nn important publishing effort such as the 
A11D, enpcclally In the wake of the Tji tnl Tj) t e r nn t;).on n_t controversy, 
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to promulgato a correctness oriented dictionary Is evidence not tnorcly 
of a cultural vestige of prescrlptlvlsm, but of Its continuing vitality. 
The conservative, doctrinaire behavior of the usage panel Is further 
evidence still* 

The fact and makeup of the panel suggests an echo of the genteel 
apparatus. The rhetoric of linguistic uplift of Morris* piece supports 
this thought. The truth of the notion is made clearer still by observing 
the device of co-optatlon and the blunting of conflict that the AlP 
attempts. In the 19th century the original genteel apparatus attempted 
to reconcile the conflict between rising Darwinistlc science and tradi- 
tional views, by co-opting emerging Ideas and dealing with them idealis- 
tically in order to soften the new forces. Science is still the enemy 
of the neo-gcnteel apparatus as manifested by the usage panel. In 1969 
it co-opts the idea of "description," idealizes the terra to include only 
a supposed linguistic elite, and thus blunts the force of this modern 
linguistic device by making it re-enforce prescriptive notions. 



CHAPTER FIVE 
BLACK ENGLISH AND THE AMERICAN DREA>I 



My motto as I live and learn , 
Is dig and be dun In return * 

Langs ton Huskies 
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The 1960'o and early 70*8 In Atncrlca have acca one of the largCQt 
and moat significant attempts at social engineering ever undertaken In 
this cultures It Is seldom recDQnlzcd as such because It usually goes 
by the name of something like "Teaching English as a Second Language 
(or Dialect)." The project seems, then, merely a technical linguistic 
or pedagogical problem. But It Is, In addition, an Issue that goes to 
the core of American values and aggravates the most basic of American 
tensions. Moreover, the Issue Is directly related to and grovrs out of 
the configuration that has been developed In this study; It Is at base 
another conflict between the prescriptive notion and the descriptive 
notion. 

The task on the part of schools has been to compel minority groups, 
notably urban ghetto blacks, to acquire so-called standard English as a 
replacement or alternative for their native nonstandard dialect In 
order that these people might experience more success In school and In 
the Job market, as It Is assumed that their clear failure as a group In 
these areas Is directly related to the nen;atlve reaction to their 
speech or to the Inadequacy of their speech. 

To most educators In the 1960's black English and standard English 
vere hnrd and clear realities. To moot llnguints-^wlth a few notable 
exceptions in the case of black Englloh—thcy vere fictions, cometlmcs 
useful fictions but fictions nonetheless. Most educators assumed the 
existence of standard vithout bothering to define it, but occasionally 
there appeared an attempt at definition* One textbook from the late 
60 's says: 

standard English is that lanp,uap,o oyotem that in acceptable and 
understood by the vnnt nnjorlty of the people in our society, 
even those who may ftponk a noiistaudnrd variety of Enj^llrih. Tt is 
the "univeroal dialect" of our society. It la tlie r.nj'.Hnh spoken 
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by moot novernmcnt officials, TV announcers, and educated people. 
More importantly, it is the languaco of the claseroom.^^^ 

Ttiis definition is based upon Charles Fries' fonaulatlon, but Fries 

pointed out vhat this quoted definition does not, that the speech "used 

to carry on the Important affairs of our country" differs from region 

to region. As the recognized leader of American dlalectologists says 

In generalizing about the American nngllsU dialect situation: 

. . . wc conclude . . . that the t\70 Inportant characteristics 
of American English, from the point of view of the linguistic 
geographer, are its relative unity and homoj'.enelty, and the 
persistence of variety at the standard level. 

Perhaps American educators have confused the relative homogeneity of 
American opecch (vls-a-vls other cultures similar to our own such as 
Britain, France, or Germany) for the existence of a standard. More 
likely, however, the strength and percistcnce of the prescriptive lin- 
guistic doctrine has structured the perception of the American educator. 
Tlie result is that In the 1960* s one finds educators defining standard 
dialect ns would be appropriate for Britain with its received standard 
British English, the cultivated dialect of the southeast of England. 
On the other hand, one finds linguists claiming something quite dif- 
ferent: "In the United States ... no one dialect of American English 
Gceras the recognized national standard. "^^^ 

Tho objective reality of Negro nonstandard is debatable, still a 
research question. Tlie name textbook from which the definition of 
standard Junt given was taken also. opts for tho existence of Negro dialect 
and defines It.^^^ Thft definition there is based upon research done at 
tho Center for Applied Linguistics In Washington, D. C. by William 
Stewart and on research done by Mllllora Labov In Harlem. l^'' This reooarch 
otiowcd, as Interpreted by the textbook writer, that ''there Is a Negro 
variety of Tngllsh which differs not only from standard Kngllah hut from 



other nonstandard varieties as well. Further, this variety is found to 

bo "relatively uniform" among "culturally disadvantaged" Negroes 

throughout the United States. The definition then ends with a rather 

weak statement so far as the ethos of the argument is concerned: "Even 

If there is not a variety of English spoken exclusively by Negroes, the 

fact is the great majority of culturally disadvantaged Negro pupils 

speak a nonstandard variety of English." This last suggests that the 

argiunent is interesting but not Important. Probably it Is not important 

so far as the schools' straightfonmrd task of engineering out nonstandard 

and engineering in the mythical standard is concerned. But the question 

of a genuine ghetto nonstandard is important in an issue this study will 

raise later on, the issue of sociological and psychological consequences 

of the school system's linguistic engineering. 

Most linguistic geographers see Negro nonstandard as migratory 

southern speech. Even a soclollngulst like Stewart, who in some of his 

work posits some unique features of Negro nonstandard, asserts that: 

Most varieties of nonstandard, urban Negro speech would seen 
to derive from rural southern dialects which, because of migra- 
tion patterns vrlthin the nation, have been brought into many 
metropolitan areas of the North and the West Coast. 

Dwi-ght Bollnp.or ht i shown how this tnlgration has resulted in "a 
grave noclal problcm"^^^ by a process that he labola "the horizontal 
imposed on the vertical. "^^^ The geographical migration of poor southern 
workers to the urban North, especially In the case of poor blacks, brings 
tv;o divergent regional dialects into contrast. At the same time the 
social dialect of the idf.ranto Is chnrnctcrlstically that termed unedu- 
cated, (llngitlsco generally nf.ree that ncroos the country there are 
three tialn social dJnloctti: uneducated, common, and cultivated, prin- 
cipally Indexed by education). Hie mlgronta dialect in regarded as non- 
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otandard even In the hone oouthcrn region* Therefore, In the urban 
North the speech of blacks and poor nlgrant vhltes Is twice alien, once 
socially and once regionally* This established as great a linguistic 
contrast as can be created In the relatively homogeneous American 
English speech community • 

The practices of racial segregation and discrimination help explain 
the persistence of Negro nonstandard even Into the third and fourth 
generations* Because nlgrant blacks were forced Into ghettos and denied 
Jobs and education vhlch should lead out of the ghetto, the southern, 
uneducated speech communities remain Intact • As the same people habit- 
ually talked to each other year after year, generation after generation, 
the community speech habits of pronunciation, morphology, syntax and 
vocabulary were enforced and maintained* 

The fact that the ghetto speech of Harlem, Watts, or Detroit seems 
to differ very little Is not surprising If one notes that the black 
migrants have been by and large from the same southern dialect area 
historically— from the "Black Belt" southern plantation region* 

Keeearch in the 1960 'o produced a body of evidence large enough to 
at least suggest the possibility that tlegro nonstandard is a different 
system than other uneducated nonstandard speech *^^^ As has been men- 
tioned, this wakes little difference pedagogically, since Negro non- 
standard is at any rate clearly intelligible to other Ainerican English 
speakers* This research docs make a difference in terms of possible 
attitudes resulting from this notion and in terms of possible signaling 
of a different cognitive oyotcm* 

Many exainples of difference can bo found in the literature. For 
Inotancc, here in n sot of ocnfioiiceo showing one kind of contrast: 
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STANDARD KNGLISII— We were catlnp,--an(l drlnkins too. 
WHITE HONfJTAJIDARD— We was catln'—nn' drinkln' too. 
BUCK llONSTAmRD— We was catln'— an' wo drinkln' too. 192 

Some linguists believe that Negro nonstandard la a relexlflcatlon 
of fioiao Proto-crcolo f.ransnatlcal structure. This notion postulates a 
deep structure different from other dialects of American English and 
would explain satisfactorily certain differences between black speech 
and other southern dialects. l^-' 

Other linguists continue to insist that most features of black 
nonstandard, with the exception of some few vocabulary items, aa well 
as other nonstandard speech, have their origins in the folk speech of 
England, that differences between black and other nonstandard forms 
can be accounted for by normal linguistic changes that have occurred in 
the ghettos, that blacks learned to speak English from poor southern 
whites and to this day share the same deep structure with other English 
speakers. Put this notion beside the statement that "... investiga- 
tors are just beginning to recognize that Negro speech is a langvmge 
system unto itself which differs from 'standard' English in everything 
but vocabulary," and one has at the oort of technical dilemma that can 
and in this instance does lead to high feeling, because it is connected 
with ouch an cxrloalve issue for Americans. 

It oeems clear from the evidence that, vrhatever their origin, there 
are features of black English that are unique. For cxatnpl'.e, in Negro 
nonstandard he working means he is vyorklng right now; btit he t>c vorking 
means he io working all the tlno, In standard Knglitih t ic in wor king 
docs the job of both of thoae nonstandard forma, showing both duration 
and iminodiflcy} or to put It anothor way, one cannot indicate the dla- 
tinctlono in standard uolng thin nyntactical frame that can be cxpraooed 
in the black Knglinh. 
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Another cnce la the v/ny, In a certain Instancoi black Englisli can 

express uncertainty by a structural shift where standard English uses 

a vocabulary tern: 

STANDARD— I don't know If Robert can come over tonight, 
BLACK NOIJSTANDARD— I don't know can Robert come over tonight. 

Also, black English In some cases is less redundant structurally; "two 

boy workln'" Instead of the standard "two boys working," since the noun 

is already marked as plural by the "two."^^^ Some forms become even 

nore alien, such as the verb forms of a common black English sentence: 

"I been 8eo(n) It yesterday,"^^^ which jars white ears a great deal more 

than the common Zero Copula— -"he good;" "they over there." 

It Is clear that these forms exist systematically In black speecii 
and that these and other forms are social markers. 

The Detroit Dialect Study (DDS) found that a number of phonologi- 
cal, morphological, syntactical, and vocabulary items-- for example, 
multiple negation (lie don't want none) and pronominal apposition (My 
brother he told me) showed definite correlation with variables of social 
status, age, sex, and race.^^^ Raven MacDavid studied American speech 
to construct a checklist to find socially diagnostic features and came 
up with 26 which lend themselves to systematic drill. (His study was 
motivated by linguistic engineering motives; therefore, he ignored the 
features that could not bo turned into schoolroom drill.) 

But having said this, it is also necessary to note that MacDavid 

found that none of the features on his list could be identified 

exclusively with any racial group, though in any one community some 

nay be relotively more frequent among whites or blacks. '-^^ The Detroit 

Dialect Study makon the point that? 

Current rc«f;arch in Detroit . . . ohows ntrlklng overlapping 
between the npccch of: nuppoHcdly (livurgent social, racial, age. 
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and ethnic n^'oupo. We are comlnp, to rcallro that the really 
BlRTilf leant Goclal markers of language aren't oo nuch a matter 
of total usnr.e by one proup and total avoidance by the other. 
Instead we find that a large number of fcatureo of social 
stratification are uocd to varying dcnreen by nil gtowps* 
The difference, then, Is quantitative, not qualitative. On the 
surface thlo would seen to make the problon simpler. But the 
fact that the contrast between social dlalcctR Is frequently 
not quantitatively rxoat tiuiy only dull our sensitivities to the 
social significance of this quantitatively wlnor contrast. 
That Is, thouf;li illCfercnces may be small, attitudes toward 
these minute differences are great and we should guard against 
being lulled Into thinking otherwise. 200 

The Detroit Dialect Study also emphasizes the point that the labels 
"Negro speech" and "lower class speech" arc capricious, because to do 
80 la to assume that they exist before they have been identified by 
Investigation and research. ^01 

As regards standard English, the evidence seems clear on the point 
that the concept "standard English" In America is an objective fiction. 
As a practical matter "standard" becomes the cultivated social dialect 
of the particular region where it Is applied, or an abstract ideal— 
"echoolmarm English"— in the case of many schoolrooms. The objective 
reality of Negro nonstandard is debatable, still a research question; 
but as a practical matter, whatever differences do exist between stan- 
dard and Negro nonstandard are quantitatively few, exist in deep struc- 
ture vjlth relatively little reflection on the performance of the speech. 
Consequently, the speech of lower class black ghetto dwellers is 
mutually intelligible with any other Araerican Fngllsh dialect, social, 
regional, or occupation '•1. The evidence is clear on this point. 

But the linguistic reality io not nearly na important ac what 
Americans believe and their attitudes toward that belief. 

One of tho. most important attitudes of Americans about black apooch 
has been the deficit theory. 
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The Detroit Dialect Study attempted to jjot at the nsiuiraptions 
and attitudes toward black Detroit speech on the part of teachers by 
asking 700 teachers the followinc two questions: 

1) What do you think are the major problems your children have 
vlth vocabulary, granunar, and pronunciation? 

2) In what way docs the lanRuage of the parents influence 
children in your class? \Jhat problens vrith vocabulary, grataiaar 
and pronunciation in the lanrunge of the parents are reflected 
in the problems of the child? 2 02 

The results of this questioning revealed very clearly that Detroit 
teachers held black speech to be essentially a deprived form of English. 
For example, 80% of the teachers observed that their students had a 
"limited vocabulary. "203 a characteristic reason offered for this, in 
the words of one teacher: "I think it's because of the background of 
the home and the lack of books at home, the lack of communication with 
the fsmily."20A Another teacher said that, "In the inner-city, the 
child's vocabulary is very limited. His experiences are very limited. "205 
There was no Indication by the teachers that the home might provide a 
different kind of vocabulary. The study notes the teachers equated the 
lack of school vocabulary with the lack of aiv^ vocabulary. 206 Many 
teachers even assumed that black children had "... a vocabulary of 
about a hundred and some words, I'd oay no more than that. "207 ^^£3 
view v;as so frequent In the study as to become a stereotype of the 
teaching profession, in the opinion of the woi'kers In the Detroit Dialect 
Study. 208 

Another common generalization of the Detroit teochers was that black 
children use monosyllablcn and fall to "speak In sentcncco."205 One 
third of the teachers characterized the children's greatest problem as 
the failure to speak In nentences nnd/or complete thoughts. 210 But 
the teachers had the mat to oay about pronunciation: na many as 135!! 
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of them believed that some of tho students did not talk at, all when 
they first came to school* An equal ratio believed that some children 
did not know or hear the sounds of tho lancuagCt^^^ The teachers had 
similar deficit notions about grammar and other aspects of languaget 
but their attitude as a v;hole Is best supat^d up by the words of onei 
" . • • the children arc simply language starved •"^^'^ 

These nttltudcd, of course, arc by no means restricted to teachers 
of Kngllsh in Detroit • They manifest themselves coT.monly as aosumptlona 
In the lltorouure about teaching English in the 1960*8, Here is 
F. Elizabeth Kets who lo Head Speech and Hearing Cllnlclon with tho 
Phoenix, Arizona, Public Elementary School District writing in Elcmen- 
tar y Enr.lish t^^^ For one thing, she points out that Negro children 
lack the ability for abstraction and symbollzation in languaget Iter 
example (one would hope not her evidence) of this is the labeling of a 
ladder a "get up" on tho part of a Negro child. She says that from 
a study she made of the written language of ten year olds, she confirmed 
the notion that Negro children lack the ability to use progressive verb 
forms. Vhen shown action pictures and asked, "VJhat is ho doing?" the 
Negio child would usually respond, "He skating," rather than, "Me Is 
skating," omitting the nuxillnry.^^^ This is clearly a characteristic, 
oystenatlc, and conslntcnt form within the Negro nonstandard dialect, 
which suggests that Mets kno'v7/3 little about Negro speech and is simply 
tfiasoning from her pveacrlptivo notion that tl'j white middle class 
"standard" way lo t;ho only way. Meta assures teachers that "language 
dcptlvtid" children will need constant and special attention, and "Even 
then, tho children may not have In their o\m mental warehouses the 
vocabulary needed to exiireon tholr iddao."^-''^ 



Durine tho eloslng daya of the 89th Concrcss one of the pleceo of 

legislation epawnod by the black English issue was enacted in the form 

of a bill authorizing the Department of Labor to refer persons for 

instruction in "communications skills*" This was an effort to Improve 

the job suitability of black people by teaching them "standard English*" 

The chief witness at the hearings which preceded the legislation was 

Charles J* Hurst, Jr*» heod of Howard University's speech department* 

Br* Hurst *s testimony revealed the language deprivation theory clearly: 

"In a middle-class family, there Is a certain amount of verbal ylay, 

puns, and so forth going on* What this [black] youngster needs is the 

interaction to stimulate hlm."^^^ To achieve this, Professor Hurst In 

his own program fitted voice-activated miniature tape recorders Inside 

teddy bears, so that the child when playing with the bears would discover 

that if he talked to the bear. It would respond, and In standard English, 

of course— thus the child could have hourn of "conversation" in standard 
Engli8h.218 

At the 5Sth Annual Convention of tho National Council of Teachers 
of English, Dr. Muriel Crosby, the Assistant Superintendent of the 
Wilmington, Delaware, Public Schools, who was to be president of NCTE 
during 1966, delivered a spnech to the convention in which she raised 
the black English Issue and the Issue of the school as social agent i and 
in which she clearly proclaims the deficit theory: "Notable among the 
inadequacies of the disadvantaged Is the ability to generalize, to see 
cauifie And effect rclatlonohlpo*"^-'-^ Crofiby also claimed that based upon 
her own observation of black children In V/llmlngton and upon the testi- 
mony of social workers It wan clcnr to her that welfare mothers reve/il 
" • * * Inability to postpone Imittcdlate sntistactlotis, to look ahead*" 
Crosby attributes these Inadequacies to failings of logic; she docs not 
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mention the possibility of other causeo* Tho failings for her are 
aotnehov related to the blacks* dialect—the ultimate villain to people 
of Crosby's perception* 

The Head Start Program is a case of an entire schooling program 
resting squarely on the linguistic deficit assumption* In the words 
of President Johnson i one of the major goals of Head Start was "to 
increase verbal and conceptual skills, "^^^ which it was felt were 
lacking because of the ghetto environment. 

Vllliam Labov has summed up the popular deficit theory in these 
terms : 

Negro children from the ghetto . • . receive little verbal 
stimulation, are said to hear very few well-formed sentences, 
do not know the names of comnon subjects, cannot form concepts 
or convey logical thoughts. ^^1 

Most soclo-llnsulsts attribute the deficit theory to the work of 
a few educational psychologists, but the notion is too widespread and 
firmly fixed to be merely the result of research that most teachers 
never read or talked about. Xt seems more likely that the deficit 
theory lo a natural child of the prescriptive notion. In tho 1960*8 
teachers because of the concern about, if not the practice of, racial 
integration became aware of a groat body of speech which is clearly not 
"standard" J read "correct" In 19th century jargon. Since it is not in 
the nature of the prescriptive attitude to recognlstc diversity— dif- 
ference— -the difference was perceived as deficit. Indeed, there is in 
the 1960*8 a great deal of v;ork among educational poychologlctB in 
ghetto culture, but given the prescriptive linguistic attitudes it la 
certainly not surprising that the work should contain this bias. 

Chief among the academic gutruH of the verbal deprivation theory In 
the 1960*0 wore Hanll Rernnteln, a Brltlnh ooelologlut, Martin Deutsch, 



And Arthur Jensen » ATnong others .^^^ The notion of verbal deprivation 

developed by these researchers has been vigorously attacked and debuitked 

as a "laodem mytholoRy of educational psycholoRy" by a number of socio- 

lingulsts and others who work with black children in the Bhetto coiiimu« 

nities. The most Impressive of these attacks on the deficit theory 

has been William Labov*s "The logic of Non-standard Engli8ht"223 

labov in a very long and detailed article argues that: 

• • . these [deficit] notions are based upon the work of educa- 
tional psychologists who know very little about lanfuage and 
even less about Negro childrcnt The concept of verbal depriva- 
tion has no basis in social reality: in fact, Negro children 
in the urban ghettos receive a great deal of verbal stimulation, 
hear more well-formed sentences than middle-class children, and 
participate fully in a highly verbal culture; they have the same 
basic vocabulary, possess the same capacity for conceptual 
learning, and use the same Ionic as any one else who learns to 
speak and understand English. 

The task that Labov sees for the linguist in the issue is one 
which translates very readily into the descriptive linguistic orien- 
tation: 

The most useful service which linguists can perform today is 
to clear away the illusion of "verbal deprivation" and provide 
a more adequate notion of the relations between standard and 
nonstandard dialects. 

Here is the appreciation of diversity, the acceptance of usage doctrine, 
the toleration of language as it functions normally in the community. 
Inasmuch as the verbal deprivation theory fits easily into the prescrip- 
tive notion, especially in terms of its notion of the logical superi- 
ority of standard and the implicit support of the authority of school 
and hook, once again the continuous confrontation bett;een the two 
linguistic notions nriscs in the language and stylo of the 1060*s. 

It seems worthwhile to examine tnbov's debunking of the deficit 
theory because It points up some of the detttilo of th« 1960 's confron- 
tation between the dcoci'lptivo-prcocriptlvc notions, and because it 
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shows Bome of the crucial aodal roles of these attitudes • Moreover, 
It Is a central document in the entire issue of black English in the 
1960* s. 

Labov devotes much of his article to presentinr. evidence for the 

verbality of ghetto culture^ His conclusion: 

The view of the llef,vo speech connnunity which v;e obtain from our 
work in the ghetto areas is precisely the opposite from that 
reported by Deutsch, Cnj^lcmann and Derelter [the reference is 
to three prominent proponents of the deficit theory] • 

We see a child bathed In verbal stimulation from morning to 
niglitt We see many speech events which depend upon the com- 
petitive exhibition of verbal skills: singing, sounding, 
toasts, rifting, lowdlng— a whole range of activities in which 
the individual gains status through his use of language t^^^ 

Labov criticizes the deficit theorists* interview and testing 

procedures and points to these as producing the evidence to support 

the notion of deficit which originated initially because of the failure 

of ghetto blacks in the schools • The Detroit Dialect Study agreed, 

saying that: 

The notion that children in disadvantaged homes are the pro- 
ducts of language deprivation seems to mean only that the 
investigators proved to be such a cultural barrier to the 
interviewee that the Informants were too frightened and awed 
to talk freely or that the Investigators simply asked the 
wrong questions • 

Labov goes so far as to contrast ghetto verbality with what he 

labels middle class verbosity. 

• • • in many ways working-class speakers arc more effective 
narrators, rcasoncts and debaters than many middle clans 
speakers who temporize, qualify, and lose their argument In a 
maos of Irrelevant details Many academic witers try to rid 
themselves of that part of middle-class style that is empty 
pretension, and keep that part that la needed for precision* 
But the average middle-claas speaker that we encounter makes 
no such effort; he Is enmesticd in verbiage, the victim of 
BOClollnRulotic factors beyond his control t^^^ 

With thlo Labov is turning the argument back against the deficit 

theorlstBt Labov Inulsts that their long conditioned reaction to 
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middle class verbosity leads Americans to believe that because they 
recognize that the dialect is one of an educated person the person 
Is therefore saying something intelligent, an obverse reaction to the 
One that most middle class people have toward the social dialect of 
ghetto blacks. 

Labov takes pains through copious examples to establish the point 
that black speech is not only. capable of logic, but is often much more 
effective logically because it tends to be more free of the middle 
class -stylistic features which grow out of the felt need to qualify, 
temporize, and hedge until the point and the logic of the discourse 
is lost in a tangle of trivia and circumlocution « 

The upshot is that Labov believes that if there Is a failure of 
logic involved in this issue it Is with the deprivation theorists. 
He isolated six distinct steps in the reasoning which led to the 
verbal deficit theory: first of all, that the lower-class child's 
verbal responses to a formal situation which he perceived as threatening 
were used to demonstrate the depraved nature of his speech; second, 
educational psychologists saw the verbal deficit as the major cause of 
the blacks* poor performance in school; third, because middle class 
children did better in school, middle class speech was seen as the 
reason for the success; fourth, the differences in black speech, such 
as were demonstrated earlier in this chapter were seen as evidence of 
logical difficulties; fifth, therefore teaching the ghetto child stan- 
dard English was equated with teaching him logic. Finally, it was 
assumed that as a result of thl« training in standard Knglish the child' 

logic would Improve, with a concommltnnt improvement In overall school 
performnnce.230 
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Labov and others of hie persuasion saw the essential fallacy of 

the deprivation theory as linking of the educational failure of the 

child to his personal deficiencies .^^^ As Stephen Baratz of the 

national Institute of Mental Health and his collaborator, Joan Baratz » 

put lt»" . • • Ifegro children- do not need as their first priority 

smaller classes* intensive social programs [such as Operation Head 

Start, A deficit theory program], etc* \^&t they need most is an 

educational system that first recognizes their abilities and their 

culture, that draws upon these strengths, and that incorporates them 

into the teaching process. "^^^ 

Thus the process of following the thread of continuity of the 
prescriptive-descriptive tension in American linguistic attitudes 
has led a long way beyond the simple quarrels about usage in the 19th 
century and the bitter conflict about what a dictionary should reflect 
in the early 1960*8 and into fundamental questions about how whole 
groups of people will relate to American institutions* For this is 
the next consideration: no natter If one opts for the deficit theory 
ovr the difference theory the question remains of how to deal with the 
black child in the school and, more to the point ox this study, whnt 
Attitudes will form the actions in the schools and the other institutions 
within the culture* 

While the deficit theory existed unchallenged, it motivated much 
remedial type activity, such as Operation Head Start, in the nation; and 
in the school it was responsible for the eradication movement * That 
is, teachers sought simply to eradicate the native dialect of minority 
people and replace it with standard English* 

l*crhaps the dearest expression of this position by a profoosionnl 
educator was wade publically in 1966 by the then California Supcrlnton- 
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Ennlish operates under set rules vhlch have little or nothing 
to do with social stratification or whether Johnny lives on 
Park Avenue or under a bridge eancwhere. In the semontic 
battle between 'Cnry 'Iggins ard Eliza Doolittle, Professor 
Higgins was right. Obviously* 

So spare tne the anguished protests that Johnny needs to learn 
more important things, that English grammar is really Latinized 
syntax and that it doesn't matter just so long as Johnny can 
make himself understood* 

It natters a lot* Correct English just has to be taught to the 
next generation unless we want a replay of the Tower of Babel 
bit around 1984*233 

The use of Rafferty testimony, because of his well advertized 
"extremism," might be considered shooting fish in an historical rain- 
barrel, despite the fact that his popularity as measured by his poli- 
tical success indicates that he was representing something more than 
the attitudes of a lunatic fringe. If Rafferty is considered too ex- 
treme, then consider the work of Ruth I* Golden^^^ in Detroic, one of 
the first to use second language learning methods for instilling stan- 
dard English* Golden 's book and her efforts were widely and favorably 
received throughout the nation and created for her a very solid reputa- 
tion among scliool people* 

Often, the iron fist of eradication was swathed in a velvet glove 

of seeming toleration and appreciation of difference* For example, 

Elizabeth Metz wrote! 

The goal for speech sound articulation should not be absolute 
uniformity. Regional expressions and dialect often enrich our 
total language* Change nhould be n goal, however, when differ- 
ences lessen Intclllnibillty of speech or when they arc commonly 
identified as nonstundarcl Engll8h*235 

Eradication wn' the goal at all levels where non-standard speakers 
were cncountettia* Por example, a letter to this writer from a teacher 
in Yale's Transitional Year Program to prepare "dlsactvantaged'* students 
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for the rleors of Yale indicates thie: 

Last year I was a ni^acluatc student and T. A, at San Dicso State 
and was on the cotnmittce which asKcd you to speak to the At*s 
on the problen of dialects and suhutandard EnRlish and on how 
the teacher shall deal with the problem. It was a very enlighten- 
ing discussion that you led and all of us who heard you came away 
with a much easier feelinp; about tcachinn students with different 
language habits from what we call "standard" usage. 

Now in a different institution, I nm ar>ain faced with teaching 
disadvantaned college freshmen and I anticipate that the problem 
of dealing with dialects will again arise. (In fact, it already 
has, in discussions, and the prevailing attitude seems to be that 
we must concentrate on demanding standard usage.) 236 

In conjunction with this, it night be added that there is much 
evidence that It is just on this point such programs as Yale's Transi- 
tional Year and the Economic Opportunity Programs in California colleges 
and universities have had their most substantive difficulties-- how to 
deal with the student's nonstandard dialect in the face of the rigid 
demands of not only the standard but the literary standard dialect 
of our more fastidious campuses. 

Sophisticated observers of the period characterize it as being 

narked by the *' . . . unrelenting pressure to abolish differences. "^^^ 

Roger Shuy has labeled eradication the "Bonnie and Clyde syndrome. "238 

Ttie great American nssiunptlon . . . [was] to rid oneself of the 
stigma of those [nonstandard] features by simply eradicating 
the features, a time honored tradition in the English depart- 
ments of our country. 

Thus the preocrlptlve tradition flourishes. 

The short life of the eradication movement among the leaders and 
theorists of the l^ngllsh teaching fraternity Is probably a tribute to 
the growing influence on the teaching of English on the part of lin- 
guistic science. Linguists and fellow travelers kid been seeking to 
exert this Influence for generations i but it is not until the sixth 
decade of the 20th century that It Is nanlfcated. The significant 
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feature of this manifestation Is that it la marked by true gcnteeS*'^^^^ 
restraint. That Is to say, that the implementation of the llnsuictic*- 
descriptive aotion is compromised not only by the normal and expected 
lag in the rank and file of English teachers (as, for example, illus- 
troted by the naive responses on the part of Detroit teachers cited in 
DDS). It is conceivable that many, perhaps most, English teachers 
believe in eradication, either implicitly or explicitly, in the early 
70*8. But the thrust is clearly away from eradication and toward 
"enlightened bidialectalism." But this normal lag is not of great 
significance in blunting the Influence of the linguistic-descriptive 
notion on the issue of black English. YThat is significant must be 
explained by first examining the attitude known by the label "en- 
lightoncd bldlalectnllsm ."240 

In the label "enlightened bidialectalism," the enlightened 
refers to what teachers have learned from listening finally to lin- 
guists. Linguists maintain that all dialects, including the dialects 
spoken by many black ghetto dwellers, are fully developed, sophisti- 
cated, complex language systems. The studies of black English mentioned 
earlier established this solidly. The dialect of the lower class 
black serves him veil in the ghetto and if the school eradicates It 
and replaces it with so-called standard, which might serve him well 
in school, he would be in trouble at home for abandoning the dialect 
of his family and peers. 

\frotc J. L. Dlllard: 

. « . the teacher mlnht an well accept the preachings of a 
generation of llnfjulotlc rcforrijcro and e^-vc up tallt of localisms 
and social dialect forms as "errors." 

But thin surely doctt not moan that the teacher should give up 
teaching anythlnn else, With a great dcol of (standard English 
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as a OGCond dialect] . . . tnothodolo{^ available as an alterna- 
tive to puristic condemnation! the teacher need be impaled on 
neither horn of the dilemma— eondeinn or teach loealiaros.^^^ 

For teachers claim they know very well that if blacks are to 
become socially mobile and if they arc to find success in the school i 
they must acquire "standard English." "Students should be taught the 
biloquial principle— that home speech and social upward mobility 
speech, for example, might be inappropriate in each other *s contexts t"^^' 
Thus bidlalcctalism has become the meeting ground between linguists 
and enlightened teachers. The solution has been to make the student 
proficient In the standard that he would need to get plugged into the 
American Dream and at the same time allow him to use his "home" 
dialect in the appropriate, places. 

This effort in the school during the 60*8 and early 70*8 has been 
enormous, often aided by Federal legislation and private foundation 
grants. The energy of bldialectallsm seems to have signaled something 
greater than mere pedagogy at work. 

A careful investigation of the phenomenon reveals two sets of 
related motives. First of all, the movement is a manifestation of an 
old tension In the educational institution and In the general culture 
that this study has followed from 1820: the prescriptive-descriptive 
tension. Second, these motives are entwined with certain social goals 
which are referred to when the term "American Dream" isi trotted 
out— which la often. 

Kow flrat regarding the prescriptive bncls for bldialectallsm: 
the basis is easily seen in the argument for bldialectallsm, for a 
basic inconsistency appears— such Inconsistency is characteristically 
a signal of a covert motive lurking beneath the rational discourse. 
In the argument for bldlnlactalioM v/o have tlio proposition derived 
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from linguistic evidence that all dialects are able to perform the 

communication function. The teacher grants this, yet assignB the 
use of standard to all socially important roles, telling the wtudcnts 
in effect: "Your native dialect is fine for home use and for activities 
In the ghetto, but vhen you try to achieve anything in school or in 
the larger culture use the standard I'm trying to teach you." This 
"separate but equal" doctrine is a familiar one to blacks, and we may 
be sure that many read the covert message it bears* 

Sociolinguists were fond of writing articles in the 1960 *s 
exposing the contrasting motives of eradlcatlonists and bidlalecta- 
lists. "The former lean heavily on time honored notions of rightness, 
giving little concern to cultural relativism or social pluralism. "2A4 
The advocates of bidialectalism, "... feel It la their duty as 
educators to provide the learner with the alternatives to make his 
life what he wants it to be. "2^5 y^t, the alternatives are nearly 
always presented so that there Is not genuine choice— every effort 
was made in the 60 *s to push the student toward the standard. Per 
example, in the article Just quoted, the author Roger Shuy, notes 
that most current materials deal with pronunciation differences 
between standard and nonstandard, although llnnulsto know that gramma- 
tical differences count more heavily toward social Judgments than phono- 
logical or lexical differences. "If grammatical matters count more 
heavily in social Judgments, it seems reasonable to assume that gramma- 
tical matters should receive high priority in materials development. "2^6 
This is a chornctcrlotlc example of how the linculot has been co-opted 
by the school to serve its prescriptive goal. Shuy, one of the most 
able ooclolinRuloto, bcp.luo this particular article with nu apprecia- 
tion of nonstandanl , then moves to an attack on eradication. "The 
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vcason,** he says, "for the low esteem In vhieh nonstandard English la 
held dcrlvca from Toanklnd's lowest points. Snobbery, hatred, inequal- 
ity, racism and jealousy are still likely candidates t"^^<^ Yet he ends 
his article by telling teachers how they can best use linguistic 
materials to engineer out the nonstandard from their students and 
engineer in the llnp.ua franca of the classroom* 

In other places this relationship between the linguistic scientist 
and the bidlalectaliem effort is more explicit* The Detroit Dialect 
Study described one of its objectives this wav: 

To describe the specialized linguistic features of the various 
English speaking sub-cultures of Detroit • • • linguistic socio- 
logists and educators [agree] that a sound procedure for any 
kind of English language engineering must begin with the actxml 
speech of the various danoes, age, groups, races, occupation 
groups, and Inmlgrants. Once the phonology, grammar, and 
lexicon have been adequately described, pedagogical applications 
can be made with efficiency and accuracy 

Linguists know better than anybody else that "making children who 

talk wrong get right with the world has traditionally been the work 

of English teachers," and they tiust kno\/ that their materials will be 

used for this prescriptive purpose. They know— but the social motives 

for this task seem too formidable and important to ignore* 

J. L. Dillard, a linguist and Director of the Urban Language Study 

for the Center for Applied Linguistics, said in 19C6 thatt 

It seems fortunate that [n study of llcgro nonstandard urban 
language! was conceived, on partly independent grounds, at 
about the tlno that the educational and social probleiits of 
these Nep,roes began to assume importance to the nation as a 
whole. 2'»9 

It seems strange that a profesolonal of J. L. Dillard *8 demonstrated 
ability and acutcness should have been naive enough to believe that 
these two things should be even partly Independent. The press In the 
1960*s, for example, v/ould hnvo told him of the relationship in a 
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report on loglolatlon enacted by the 89th Congress setting up a program . 

for teaching "standard English" to urban tiegroes to make them more 

suitable for the job market. If one recalls that at this time the 

smoke from Watts and Detroit was still acrid In the nostrils of the 

vhlte establishment Dillard's Ingenuousness becomes more clear. Indeed) 

Dlllard must have read his ovm colleagues and learned thati "By far the 

most commonly stated reason ^or teaching children to be blloqulal Is 

to enable them to ascend the social ladder. "^^^ 

The point Is that some linguists and most enlightened teachers see 

themselves as "social realists." No matter what the viability of black 

English as a speech system; 

It seems clear . . . that It Is necessary to teach standard 
. Kngllsh to Non-standard speakers. They mu»t know the language 
of the country If they are to become a part of the mainstream 
of that society. . . . since standard Kngllsh Is the language 
of the mainstream It seems clear that knowledge of the mainstream 
system Increases the likelihood of success In the mainstream 
culture. 

The Detroit Dialect Study pointed out In 10G7 that; 

It la the convlct;Ion of an Increasing number of linguists that 
the speech of Americans Is one of the most Important clues to 
upward social mobility. Sociologists « psychologists educators 
end others have pointed to a large number of indices of social 
stratification based on behavior, attitudes and abilities. 
But, to the llnfjuiflt none of these indices sccno as significant 
as language Itself, for not only does it undcrly the very struc- 
ture of communication, but it is also frequently beneath the 
surface of consciousness. 2Si 

It Is this conviction, apparently, that has led so many linguists 
to work 60 hard to develop materials tr help the schools In the^'^ 
linguistic engineering. 

Said the Detroit Dialect Study elsewhere J 

« . . the long cherished notion of the mutually exclusive tasks 
of linguist and educator ia in serious question. Linguists 
cannot divorce themselves from mnttnrn of educational sequencing 
for their work yields very clear implications for the classroom. 
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. . . (The llnp,ul8t'8) clear reeponalblllty Is to Identify the 
indices of social stratification t t • and to determine the best 
'sequencing of instruction through the discovery of the speaker's 
conscious control of these fcaturcs.^^^ 

Thus do the linguist and the teacher place themselves in support 
of the corporate state t And thus it becomes clearer that bidialectalism 
is a political instrument. It is, as Robert Kaplan has noted, an 
attempt on the part of the power structure "... to expedite 
assimilation and thereby to prevent the use of force and the disruption 
of the status quo."^^^ 

All of this may seem on the surface perfectly straight-forward 
and, indeed, the best means of dealing with a serious social problem. 
Certainly it seems so to most of the public and to many intelligent, 
veil intentioned teachers and linguists. Some few observers, among 
them some linguists, are beginning to have doubts. 

Bidialectalism is a creature of the melting pot theory of American 
culture, an attempt to help implement the American dream of social 
mobility for all. How, thati, could anyone sensitive to the plight of 
black Americans be skeptical of the effort? The skepticism can be 
sorted out under three rubrics! 1. technical linguistic objections; ^ 
2. social-psychological objections; 3. moral objections. 

The technical objections to bidialectalism reflect very clearly 
the descriptive side of the tension which ia being once again asserted 
in the black English issue. For the objections to bidialectalism are 
based on an uncompromlning lingalatic view of the notion of bidialec- 
talism— a view informed by the strong commitment of 20th century cul- 
tural relativism, most disinclined to be co-opted by the school and made 
to odjuflt to nn essentially prcycrlptlve goal for the sake of "eocltil 
reoliow," Linguistic critics of bidlulectnllsm cannot forget that the 



linguistic ovldoncc Indlcntea that differences between so-called 
Negro nonstandard and so-called standard are not racial in the long 
view, and that the differences are not f, major impediment to communica- 
tion between the two groups of people They are aware of the fact 
that there io not a reliable description of the Mcgro nonstandard (or 
even of standard English) on which to base the materials for the lin- 
guistic enginecrlnr,.257 ^^^^ linguists cannot Ignore what they know 
of the nature of linguistic authority: that the paltry bit of formal 
authority the school exerts cannot have much effect against the enormous 
Influence of the; Informal authority that the speaker meets elsewhere 
in the speech community. Some linguists are unimpressed with what 
they consider negligible results compared to the enormous investment 
of time and energy on the part of the schools. 259 short, there is 
doubt that the project is technically possible. The fact that bldialec- 
tallsm remains so Important in education in the face of so little 
accomplishment is testimony to its felt social urgency. This sort of 
perception may have been in the mind of the black student who remarked 
cynically to Kenneth Goodman: "Ya man, alls I gotta do is walk tight 
and talk right and they gonna make me President of the United States. "^'^O 

It is important to keep the perception of such a student in mind 
v;hen considering the second argument against forced bidialectalism: 
social and psychological objections. After all, what the asslmila'* 
tionist accomplishes with standard Hngliah as a second dialect at most 
is the ability on the part of the black to avoid some linguistic forms 
which are stigmatized because the people who use them are.^^^ Kenneth 
Goodman pointed out that: 

In essence the child who is tnndc to accept another* dialect for 
learning muBt occept the view that his own language io inferior. 
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In n very roal sense, since this io the lanr,uAne of his own 
parents, his family, his community, he must reject his own 
culture and himself, as he is, in order to become something 
clset This is perhaps too much to ask of any child* Even 
those who succoed may carry permanent scars* The school nay 
force many to nako this choice between self respect and school 
acceptance* And all this must be accomplished on the faith of 
the learner, that by changinB his lansuaco he will do himself 
some good*^"^ 

Bidialectical programs threaten to demand the destruction of a legiti- 
mate culture and of the legitimate identity of blocks as the price of 
Integration* \^at has given the white middle class community the 
right to ask the black to pay this price to achieve identity? 

In a great measure the middle class community has taken the right 
from the prescriptive linguistic tradition* 

The notion of a pluralistic society is as viable as the melting 
pot notion, and certainly more obtainable as a social reality* Cultural 
and linguistic differences are not incompatible with political, social 
and educational equality* A freely discovered selfhood for blacks 
sceme more desirable than an imposed identity. The tension is between 
a minority and a majority, both of whom have recognised the importance 
of language. The difference is that the majority seeks to assimilate 
the minority through linguistic standardization as a means to other 
kinds of standardization* The minority may, if given the chance, seek 
identity from that language* 2^^' This, of course, is a manifestation 
of the characteristic tension in American culture that this study has 
developed— the tennion between the purltan-gcntecl continuity and the 
romantic thrust* The fact that the puritan drive is institutionalised 
in the ochool is no surprise given the fabt {:hat the broadening of 
public education ran historically parallel with the emergence of the 
genteel tradition, and in many ways concottmiitant with it. As a result, 
in the CO's the force of the prescriptive'~puritAn*«gcntoel tradition in 



the schools amounted to, essentially, an attack on minority culture* 
This has been unfortunate for many reasons, not the least of which can 
be seen In evidence which susgests that the verbal environment in the 
ghetto and in certain other minority subcultures may be better models 
of verbal achievement than the middle class model that seeks to replace 
the minority models. Labov*s findings in this area have already been 
mentioned. Thomas Kocbman did cross cultural comparisons and con- 
eluded that black ghetto culture, for example, rewards and values active 
accomplished verbal behavior more than middle class culture. While 
middle class culture rewards and values writing more highly, it would 
replace the active verbal ethos of the black with the white passive- 
veeeptive-obedient ethos of the middle class school system. 

Third, it is not difficult to see how these objections easily drift 
into the .area of moral concern. The evidence that the bidialectal 
programs are educationally wasteful and socially destructive alone 
place the programs in the area of moral concern. There are other and 
related concerns as well. Bidialcctalism forces the teacher and the 
school to make choices which are properly not theirs about the future, 
values, and Identity of the students. An example In higher education 
was the decision in 1971 of the University of California, Irvine, to 
eon8olidatc> its Hconomlc Opportunity Program (a special academic arrange 
ment for minority students) Into the general administration so that 
minorities could bo brought into the "educational mainstream," in the 
language of the Irvine Vice Chancellor. Richard Buffum v;rltlng In the 
toB Anp.olcB TlmoB reports the view of Tim Knowlea, the deposed director 
of the fiOP program at that Institution as follows t 

« 

Neither ethnic group [blacks /md chlcnnool « « « is prepared to 
lie down docilely and accept t!io molting pot theory of racial and 
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cultural asQiinllat:lon—-partlcularly when it lo imposed arbitrarily 
and callously frotn above by "the man." Minorities, eonmitted 
to their proud 8trupcl<^ to discover their unique identities, to 
create their own destinies by making free choices, deeply resent 
the white knowing what's best for thetn and then lowerinn the 
boom. 

White liberals especially, it seems, are obsessed with opening 
doors for minorities, then eoaseulatinn them in the systems 

Buff urn adds his own accurate inference that, "The struggle for 
broad human rights is an agonizing conflict between the tyranny of 
cultural chauvinism and the tyranny of each Individual's personal sense 
of uniqueness and worth. "^^^ In the black English issue cultural 
chauvinism at the beginning of the 70*8 has the decided edge, at least 
in southern California • 

The linguist who has seen this clearly and stated It most forcibly 

is James Sledd. He has bluntly labeled bidialectalism the "linguistics 

of White supremacy •" 

The immorality of that effort • • • [of] trying to turn black 
people into uneasy imitiation of the whites • • • is the chief 
reason why enforced bi-dialectalism should not be tolerated 
even if it wore possibles Predators can and do use dialect 
differences to exploit, and oppress, because ordinary people can 
be made to doubt their own value and to accept subservience if 
they can be made to despise the speech of their fathers • Obliga- 
tory bi^dialcctaliom for minorities is only another mode of 
exploitation, another way of making blacks behave as whites 
would like them tOt It is unnecessary for communication, since 
the ability to underutand other dialects is easily attained, 
as the black child shows when she translates her teacher's prissy 
white model "his hot" into "ho hatV; its psychological conec- 
qvences are likely to be nervous affectation, self-distrust, 
dislike for everyone not equally afflicted with the itch to get 
ahead, and eventual frustration by the discovery that the reward 
for so much suffering is intolerably small t^"^ 

It may be, in addition, that the whole effort is based on a 

mistaken assumption that blacks have been denied jobs and opportunity 

chiefly because of their dialects Sledd and others have charged that 

northern cmploycrn and lobor leaders have reacted against black faces 

and use black Cnglioh as an excuses Certainly, one wonders if such 
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enormous energy » talent » and money as is Invested In the bldialectallsm 
program couldn't in the long run pay off better if Invested in the more 
profound social change that seems needed to finally grant justice and 
freedom to black peoples 

For in the final analysis enlightened bidialectalism, like 
eradication, is nothing more or less than an attempt of the educational 
institution and society in general to cover up their ovm failures • 
Instead of adjusting to the social realities in America in the 60*8» 
the school sought to remedy its failure to meet the needs of black 
and other minority groups in the school by focusing on supposed personal 
deficiencies; it sought to engineer the students to fit into the system, 
instead of changing the system to meet the needs of minority students 
vho, naturally enough, did not respond to the 19th century WASP struc- 
ture the educational system seeks to imposes 

There is some comfort in the thought that bldialectallsm was not 
the worst of options • Arthur Jensen, an educational psychologist, vas 
a leading proponent of the deficit theory* He has recently suggested 
that scientists ought to test the hypothesis of the genetic inferiority 
of ItcgroeSt This move of Arthur Jensen from the deficit theory of black 
speech to the deficit notion of black people may at first seem tangen- 
tial to the central concern of this study, but it is directly relevant, 
and it vas a worse option than bidialcctalismt Arthur Jensen in an 
article in 1969^^^ submitted that the remedial and compensatory educa- 
tional programs d&sl();ned in rcoponoc to the verbal deprivation materi- 
als he and others had developed were failures* He suggested that this 
failure was an Indication that the environmental hypo thee is on which 
the verbal deficit notion was booed was faulty and that psychologists 
ought to replace the cnvlrontrtcntal hypothosis with a f.enetlc one* 
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Jensen argued that the middle class white population is differentiated 
fron the working class white and Negro populations in the ability to 
achieve "cognitive or conceptual learning," which Jensen labels Level IX 
Intelligence as opposed to mere "associative learning, " or Level I 
intelligence* The genetic factors involved in each of these levels 
are presumed to have beconc distributed within the population as a 
function of social class* 

I have suggested that the bidialectal movement is merely covert 
eradication and that the basic fallacy of th^se movements has been in 
tracing the educational failures of the black to his personal deficien- 
cies. There has always been the alternative to blame the educational 
institution for not working. Jensen nor any other of the verbal depri- 
vation theorists chose to inveatlf.ate this possibility, possibly 
because the school in our culture has such a monopoly over attitudes 
that it can choose and certify its own critics. Perhaps, too, this 
explains why linguists challenged the deficit theory and why some lin- 
guists have questioned the wisdom of the bidialectal movement: because 
the prescriptive notion has been the school notion and the descriptive 
notion the linguistic notion there has always been a certain tension 
bet-ween linguists and schools* Tills mutual distrust placed the linguist 
in a better position to criticise the Institution. 

At any rate, Jensen's imovcment in opting for the "inevitable 
hypothesis" of genetic Inferiority of the Kcgro people to explain the 
educational failure of the urban ghetto black represents the ultimate 

■ 

in the protection of the institution and the logical extension of the 
verbal deficit theory* There was nothing new about the Jensen option 
in the history of our race relations— of tev all, the "beat science" of 
the 19th century wait able to demonstrate the genetic inferiority of 
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blacka by the fact that Ethiopian skullo held fever dried eeeda than 
Caucasian skulls* Jensen U80d» for example, studies that purported to 
show that almost half of lower class children are mentally retarded »^^^ 
a demonstration equally as ridiculous but more sophisticated in 20th 
century terms* So it is not new, but the option is nonetheless a 
severe threat because it goes beneath the normal cultural tensions to 
throw doubt on the touchstone of our cultural existence, and it is not 
a member of the Ku Klux Klan doing this. It is an honorable but be- 
nighted member of our central institution, the school, doinr, so in 
defense of that institution, and doing so not in some fly-by-night 
racist newsletter, but in the Harvard Educational Review * 

Compared to Jcnsenism, to which it is related distantly, the bi- 
dialectal option seems downright desirable* Nevertheless, the nature 
of language and speech communities suggests other options* 

The ultimate and saving option lies in the nature of linguistic 
authority* The only kind of authority the eradlcationists or bidialee- 
talists seemed to recognize is the formal authority of the book and 
classroom—the systematized, conscious drill In linguistic behavior* 
feut linguists are confident that this authority Is considerably less 
effective than the natural nurse of the speech community— -informal 
authority* Informal authority is the natural, unforced, largely 
unconscious tendency of people who habitually spcal; to each other to 
adjust their linguistic behavior to the behavior of others in the com- 
munity* Informal authority Is always at work and its force is in- 
evitable* If a person cltanges speech coitonunltics informal authority 
will work on him until his speech habits adjuot to those of the new 
community, at least to the point that Itls speech Is not noticeably 
alien* If a person chooses not to clinnp.e his conrnunlty and to retain 
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his linguistic identity, he may just as properly do this* 

The point is that '*code switching" (as it is termed in sociolin- 
guistic jargon) is a well known phenomenon* Soeiolinguists agree that 
there are no single style speech communities *^^^ Therefore* the advo- 
cates of enforced bidialectalism do not go amiss in assuming that 
switching is theoretically possible* The problem is that the bidialec- 
talists actually have the whole process backwards* Dialect change is 
more naturally the consequence of social change than it is the cause 
of it. If a speaker of black English is first given a job that offers 
him opportunities for mobility, and if he does as a result change 
communities, his speech, through the agency of informal authority, 
will change to reflect the speech of his new community* If a ghetto 
child relates in a healthy way to education and becomes an educated 
person, he will acquire the cultivated social dialect as a result of 
this process—through reading and by speaking habitually to other 
cultivated speakers* The process requires some time and patience on 
the part of linguistically uptight teachers, but it will happen If the 
student makes the commitment to join the educated speech community* 

The bldlalectalists go amiss, then. In putting the linguistic cart 
before the linguistic horse* They are motivated in this, It would seem 
by the intense cultural pressure of the notion of mobility, coupled 
with the strong continuity of prescriptlvism with its drive for uniform 
Ity and conformity. The black Kngllsh problem is, linguistically 
speaking, a phoney problem, but given the nature of American culture 
it is real and crucial* Because Americans have such a mania for cor- 
rectness, are so neurotic about difference In speech habits that make 
no real dlffercnde so far as communication Is concerned, one could 
not simply ask that employers and teachers relax their holy llnp.ulatle 



watchfulno88 and let the natural Informal authority of the speech 
connnunlty enforce Bi/ffident linguistic conformity so that people who 
need to talk together can, as It has done at least since there has 
been anything knovm about language. 

The historical configuration that this study has drawn from the 
educational and linguistic data of the 19th and 20th centuries will 
not admit this solution. The puritan-genteel values of the school 
system in the co-optive strategy used so effectively by the culture 
operated to keep the linguistic-dcscriptive-relativlstic ethic in 
position of mere challenger to the prescriptive ethic. The failure 
of 20th century relativism to penetrate the school *s value system so 
far 88 "English" Is concerned results in a virtual recapitulation of 
the 19th century pattern developed In Chapters One and Two. In a real 
sense in terms of linguistic attitudes and school attitudes the 19th 
century is our history. 

In view of this, if our culture is to have other dominant attitudes 
new and alternative institutions must develop (and perhaps are deve- 
loping) to contain and express other dominant attitudes. So far as 
linguistic attitudes go, our school system contains and expresses the 
19th century. 



CONCLUSION 

There was a slgnlf leant challenge to prescriptive linguistic 
Attitudes in the decades of the 1820*8, 30*s, and A0*8, a challenge 
consistent with the social and intellectual spirit of the tines. 
The remarkable thing, therefore, io not that it occurred, but that 
scholarship today does not generally recognize nor credit the chal- 
lenge. The doctrine of correctness in the present time has become 
so strong and accepted that it has led to the misperception that the 
correctness doctrine has reached across American history from the 18th 
century to the present. 

The thought of the decades of the 1850*6, 60*8, and 70*8 signals 
an increased, conscious drive for linguistic conformity. This develop- 
ment also accords very veil with the general cultural and intellectual 
pattern of the period. Two features of the prescriptive drive in this 
period are noteworthy, however. For one thing the doctrine of correct- 
ness takes on a neurotic tendency; it becomes a mania for correctness. 
Second, this reaffirmation of the prescriptive attitude occurs at such 
a crucial point in American history that the strength of the reaffir- 
mation carries the configuration far beyond Its own time. 

For this reason, the pattern of linguistic attitudes in the first 
half of the 20th century docs not accord with the general social and 
intellectual pattern. Indeed, the 20th century in America so far 
gives every appearance of being a replay of the 19th century, as far 
aa linguistic attitudes are concerned. Tills la historically shocking 
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because the general social and Intell j»'.tual forces of this centtity-- * 
relativism and science'— are antithetical to this linguistic pattern 
that has prescriptive attitudes dominant in both the Intellectual and 
popular mind* 

Chapter Three suggests that the genteel tradition had been impor- 
tant to the maintenance of the prescriptive pattern since the third 
quarter of the 19th century. Probably the genteel tradition has 
even more importance to the maintenance of the prescriptive configura- 
tion than the one tracing in Chapter Three suggests. The reason for 
this is that thinking about the prescriptive pattern inevitably takes 
one back to the fact that the genteel tradition, urbanization, and the 
broadening of education occur at about the same moment in American 
history. History teaches us that the values that a place, idea, or 
Institution begins with, all things being equal, will have a signifi- 
cant and often crucial Influence on that place, idea, or institution 
ever after. ' 

Repeatedly the sources, data, and patterns of this study exhibit 
the suggestion that the confluence in the second half of the 19th 
century of the genteel tradition— ^Ith its reassertion of puritan 
values of community, and urbani^satlon— ^7lth its values of mobility, 
with the beginning of the educational institution as we have come to 
know it in the 20th century must in the long run account for the 
remarkable pattern that this study draws for language attitudes in 
the 20th century* For the school seems to have been the main agency 
for the pattern, which depends for its shape, and for its vigor against 
the competinr« cthoa of science and relativism, on a manic sense of 
community and the nearly unqucotlonod value of mobility. 
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The Third Intcrnatlonnl controversy and the black English contro- 
versy demonstrato the uneotmon hold that the correctness doctrine has 
on our ovn time, Tliese controversies also give some Insight into the 
means by which the prescriptive status quo Is maintained with an 
alien general culture— principally by genteel co-optive devices and 
by linking the prescriptive linguistic goals with seemingly desirable 
social and political goals* 

Thus, In the area of linguistic attitudes, the 20th century 
contains the 19th century* 
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